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Articles in this issue are concerned with reading 
aimed at preventing reading disability. Topics discussed 
rticles are: classroom practices which aggravate reading 
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levels of individualization^ a data based instructional 
oproving learning and preventing reading failure , 
of the language arts as the only basis for successful 
the importance of capitalizing on children's interests 
ce, child authorship, using the camera to aid language 
evelopment, and resource^ materials. Also included are 
mary dictionaries, books for chil^dren to read by 
rom kindergarten to third grade, graded word lists 
and sources of games and game books. (JM) 
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AN OVERVIEW 

This issue of the Journal addresses < 



(Uetf to 



concerns in reading instruction and, more specif icalty. 



The purpose is not fo »«port the; status of readirrg 
r^qpftrrh but rather qpoprahyp frnm rp<;f>arrh ftnd- 



Using the camera to aid language arts skitt 
development ^ 
Ruth B. Hoehn ^ 32 



ings and then to draw tmplicatigns for practical applj- 



cation at the classroom lev5t Delwyn Schubert pro- 
vides an overview of classrdom^ractlces which lend 
to aggravate reading problems Carl Wajlen outlines 
a logical system which should enable any classroom 
teacher to "plu^-in" at point along the vast elusive 
^ntinuum between a total traditional program and the^deat 
mdlviduaHzed program. Stanley Deno and Plyllls lylirkin's 
article provides practical suggestions for rp'bnitonng pupft 
achievement as one measure for prevention of co'n- 
tinued failure, Eliza tjettrl^iorn examines the need for 
integration of thp language arts as^he only basts 
for successtuf programming The article by Grafee 
Walb>^dnd Marje McLean serves to identify a key 
component, that of child interest.' to be taken into 
account irrespective of the formal structure of the 
school program Marlene 8rayne's compendium 
resource materials provides the final compiemenrto the 
prevasive thence — while programming with ^ 
a preventative focus is essential, the n^ed 1or judicious 
selection of resources cannot be overlooked 
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A NOTE QN CONTRIBUTORS 

This issue of the Manitoba Journal of Education 
was edited t^y Carl Braun and J A Rtffel. both or^ 
the Faculty of Education University of Manitoba 

The contributors represent an interesting range of 
interests and geographic location. Delwyn "G Schubert 
IS a professo> and director of the readmg clinic 
California State University at Los Angeles Carl J 
Wallen is a professor and department chairman at 
Arizona State Oniversity Stanley L Deno is ^*prp- 
fessorjof special education at (he Univewity of M^ne- 
sota and Phyllis Mirkm is a graduate studeht at^the 
same university. Elizabeth Thorn is & professor of 
education at Mippissing University. North Bay. On- 
tario Marjorie McLean is coordinator of special 
services for the Winnipeg Board of Education. 'GracQ ^» 
Walby IS the director of the reading department at the Child 
Guidance Clinfic of Greater Winnipeg Joan Stevenson 
ts a resource teacher in the River East School Divi- 
sion and Ruth Hoehn is a second grade teacher at the 
*Ssndy Bay Indian Reservation Marlene Brayne is a * 
resource teacher in the St James School Division 
. Vicki Oicheweck"! is a part-time vice principal "and . 
resource teacher in the St Vital School Division. 
Lois Scott IS a reading clinician at the Child Guidance 
Clinic of Greater Winnipeg. Dean Berry and Wal- 
lace Burron are resource teachers in the Winnipeg and 
and St. Jamed School Divisions, respectively. 

Jh'e-^raphics and design of this issue have been 
done by Lorn Neilsen. teacher at Viscount Aiexsipder 
Junior High School. Fort Garry 



Uh^efeirable Classroom 
, Reading Conditions 

' and Practices 
' ^ ' Deiwyn-G. Scjiubert 

Through the years, many^esearch studies aind articles 
have b^n devoted to the how-did-they-g^t-that*w^y aspect 
'of reading disability Throse which cemered atten- 
«Off Off single ^usative^^actofs haVe^aiier^ int<5 disre- 
pute since experts- m the field have concluded that read;- 

ing dL^qbinty Uj^iialty rflir<;pri hy a rr)phin;^t]nn- nf 

factor^ One of the mosMhorou^h r_^search ^studtes^cp/- . 
ro berating this principJe was d^ne by Helen Robinson* m 
1h"e earTy' mo's ' "* " 

* While very much pognizant of the foregoing. Kott- 
meyer' has said that 'The plain fact of the matter 
IS that poor teaching and poor learning conditions are 
probably responsible for more reading disabdity than, 
all the other investigated C3uses*put together " 

Although no one has pffived Kottmeyer's contention. 
tHer&is no doubt that there are a num|^r of unwholesome 
and inefficient instructional practices in use today that 
are contributing to children's reading problems as Ovell 
as problems in other learning areas Since these aV'e^ 
practices over which teachers have direct or indirect con- 
trol.' there is every reason to believe that a modicum of 
teacher concern could result in tremendous learning 
dividends for the children involved A discussion of some 
ofvUhese prSctTces follows,* 

Failing tor recognize the basic nature of 
word perception skills 



Some teachers put the cart before the horse by stress- 
ing comprehension skills rather than word perce'ption 
skills These teachers fail to realize that an adequate 
stght vocabulary is fundamental to all reading skills. . 
Brovm and Loper concur in this belief when they state ' 
, Although comprehension of reading material is 
the ultimate purpose of reading, there can be little hope 
^ that a student will ever be able to understand a passage 
unless he has sufficient word recognition skills to identify 
the printed words which make up the passage It is not 
a question of whethenword recognition o\ comprehen- 
sion is more important, it is sinr>ply an understanding 
that written words cannot convey meaning to a student 
' unless he is able to decipher them 
. . Since beginm^g reading instruction is so targeiy * 
concerned wtthjt>6 skills of word identification, it is not 
at all peculiarto find that most students who experience 
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diffrculty in reading in the first three grades do so be- 
cause of popr^abtlflies m the area of word recognition ^ 
rather than comprehension 

Children wh6 come irom< culturally. depriyed^Kemes^-^ 
may have meager backgrounds which make it difficult * 




teaching off basic skiil^^-^is suggests that, iff the pupil 
had been approached (properly concerning reading from 
^e begin|)ing, h^ would not havedt>ecome a dis- 

— — — ' Q JT. ^ Hi - ^MMPW -P-r ^ ^ 



0^ f posstSle for them to bring proper meaning to the ^ Kalllng tO helo^^ttldren dg»<l0P 

P^*^^ page Such children need enriching experience;^ »t«mg-wH-^Oncept»— 



before they are ready for reading B u t the a ve rag Vc hijd 
- --comes to school with a wide speat^mg vocabytary Wit 
♦ this in mmd, it is^evident that the job of primary 
teacher rs one of helping the child learn how to matcl 
"those little scratches on paper" with their familiar 
auditory counterpart Psychologically, there is great simi- 
larityjbetjveen speech and r^^ding. As Busweti states 
tn^-d4(^ence» being mainly in the sense ave- 
nues through which the verbal stimuli are received 
The essential difference between knowjr>g how to read and 
how to understand oral speech is the substitution of 
visual perception of printed verbal symbols for the audi- 
. tory impression of the same symbols-whert spoken The 
thoughts expressed are the same, the vocabulary is the 
same, and the word order is the same Th*e new problem 
in reading is to learn to recognize the visual symbols 
with accur^y and reasonable speed ' 

Failing to eliminate Individual difficultler . 
when they first appear ' ^ ' 

t "A stitch in time saves nine." And so it is''wit^h > ' 
reading problems The teacher who' overlooks smairdif' 
ficulties or convinces hers^that time will automatically 
take care of everything is seh^ng the scene for future 
failure iind frustration The tirn^f^r correalion is, when 
difficulties first arise and are few in number. Harold has 
t^uble with his initial consonants, Mary corifus'^s certain 
short vowel sounds, and Jimmy reads haltingjy, one word 
at a time .Instead off m^ovlng on to more complex skills, 
the wise teacher corrects these kinds off problems imme- 
diately 

The golden age of prevjentton coincides with the prf- 
mary grades No structure is stronger than its founda^"t)n , 
Therefore primary teachers should have as their goal, 
mastei'y off reading skills taught at each level. Sherk^ 
states "Eighty-fflve percent of thd clinic casds^referred 
to us are cured of their reading problems by simple re- ^ 



A number of research studies bave sho^ that a 
positive^relationship exists between the ctvalijy o<;a 
child's self-concept and his reading^biU^r^ Any 
teacher who wishes to have* her pupils improve in their 
'reading ability should do all sl)e can to help'Uiem enhance - 
their sejf-image. Some suggestions are- f 

1 Have confidence in pupils* ability to adhieve^Teach- 
er expectation is a powerful force in pupif achievement * 

2. Provide a classroom, atmosphere that is warm and 
accepting. 

3 Cultivate humor m the classroom Remember, 

too. that the teacher y/ho can laugh at herself is likely to 
have a warm telationshtp with her pupils. 
, 4 Foster pupils' individuality by 

a addressing each child by his ovyn name 
b supplying material that coincides with pupils' 
1 interest and reading levels. 
' c encouraging children to keep individual pro- 
gress charts that are designed to foster setff-compett- 
tion and not group competition , 
d showing children who have been absent from ' , 
school that the class missed them. 
' e praising pjjpils when praise ts deserved 

Derbgatofy remarks that can negate self^-esteem 
^ should be avoided 

Employing a round-robin method of 
tea/Shing reading , 

Traditional round^robin reading with a heterogen- 
* ecus group is as outdated pedagogically as the dodo. 
Surprisingly, there still ara classrooms where this archaic 
procebure^of teaching reading persists. 

Who beneffits ffrom round-roWn reading? Very ffew 
children. When d slow reader is called upon to read, he 
mumbies and stumbles as hQ attempts the activity. TJfe 
more profficient readers in (he class are bored to death 



T) 



and read ahead on their own to finish selection Should 
the lattery attempt to foHow the slow and halting reader, 
it IS conceivabte ttijrt ttrey i 

hahits iQ which they are flxposeri,4ADd ^ybegaj^rpftc 
reader js called upon to reqd aloud, he does so with 
fluency 1hat the deficient readers are unable to follow 
^what is taKing place 



f Children can provide generar information re- 
latingN^ a topic or subject under consideration by 
r^^-the-gfoup- or-elass - 
a__QhTtdren 8hn read poetry or poettc prose m 



unison or in groups or by parts Choral reading of this 
kind has manyyalws;- 



extr-\ 



" ^ 0oes this irreahinai oral residing is To t>5 avoidi 
♦Quite to the -eontrarv- Oral /wading defii^itely -has an -im- \~ — 
portant place/in the total reading program Socnq of 
the values of oral reading are. (1) oral reading is helpful 
in removing speech defects that may be the result of 
another language in the home or from a culturally de- .\ 
prived backgr^ound; (2) oral reading in a group setting , 1 
*may help a sf?y child gain $elf-confidence and poise, i* 

(3) oral reading provides needed practice in oral com^ t 
muntcation which may improve conversational skill. \ 

(4) oral reading provides the teacher with diagnostic op- 
portunities and can be used to evaluate reading progress. , 
an^ (5) oral reading is enjoyed by most children and 1 
results in increased motivation. ' 1 

Teachers who wish to improve oral reading instruction i 
will find suggestions such as the following helpful:'^ I 

1. Provide children with i model of good oral reading ^ 
This can be done by having them listen to radio and 
TV progran^, commercial or teacher-made recordings^ 
of* exemplary readers, or to the teacher's reading. 

2. Give children opportunities to read material. silent- 
* ly before reading it aloud. 

^ 3. Minimize round-robin reading activity and substi- 
tute meaningful reading before an audience. This can 
be accomplished in ^number of ways, 
a. Children can tur<^ a story into a^ play by reading 

aloud suitable parts, 
b Children can read alQud sections from a 

story as others act out what they have heqrd 
c. Children can simulate a radio or TV program 
^the latter can be done by having Children illustrate 
^ parts of a story or play with pictures or slides) by 
^ reading before a microphone over station READ, 
d dhildren can read, in proper sequence, nurr^- 
bered parts of a st^ry that has been cut and divided, 
it IS advisable to mount the story on oaktag before 
cutting it into parts. 
^ e. Children can read aloud announcements, 

" directions or instructions! before the group or class. 



^ " (1) It devel ops a T fl ettag "o rt3ei O Tr g t ng r ^es s afid 

hetps^uiid selfN^nftdencframon9"8hy"i^|}dreftr 
lueaches coopter^Qn Jiecausaihe xhitdren ^ 
participating must work together if the speak- 
ing choir is to-produci^ results that are 
pleasing. 

(3) It motivates children to ii^rove the quality 
of their speech. 

(4) It enhances children's appre^atipn grf 
poetry. ' 

4.' Don't overlook the tape recorder Children love 
to hear themselves and are motivated by^Jts use In 
addition, the device is valuable as a diagn<istic tool 
and can be used to provide children with opportunities 
for self-analysis of oral readjng'errorS. • 

Requiring readers to use materia) oi^ a 
frustration levei of difficulty ^ 




You can't increase your strength by attempting to lift 
weights that are too heavy to manipulate. By the same 
token, a child can't improve in his reading skill when 
he is given books that are too difficult'. 

It IS widely recognized that Extensive Independent 
reading i^ basic to improvement. One of the things that 
cdn be done to encourage wide reading is to strengthen 
6n interest in reading for pleasure. But, pupils will not 
read for pleasure If they are exposed to material that is 
too difficult. As a matter of fact, reading on a frustratidn 
level IS likely to result ^tn anlntense dislike of reading and 
an increased avoidance of it ^ , 

Finding the right book for the right cljild in te;^& of 
difficulty can be accomplished Informally by having a . 
child read al6ud short setectionsjrom a well-graded series 
*of basal readers Although rece^ntly challenged by PowelP*. 
widely' held criteria for determining a child'« indepen- 
dent, instructional, and frustration levers are as follows: 

Independent Reading Level. This Is the highest read- 
jng level at which a child can read easily and fluently, 
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without help, with few word recognipon errors.and very , 
good comprehensfon and retention Word recognition 
errors do not excecJff more than one per 100 words of 
running text and comprehension scores based on b.oth 

■ Tactual a i iu inrefe/ i lldt ' t ype questi ons 'arrntrret^'pgrcgm 

or higher The independent jeading level is the level of 

. __ Jos^wcto/?at^3«K:f/ng-l»veA-^t6-^s-the hi g hest iev«l 

at which a, child can rjaad satisfactorily, jprpyided. he re- 
ceives teacher preparation and supervision Word recogni- 
tion errors do not exceed more than five per 100 wo/ds 
of running text, and comprehension scores based on both 
factual and inferential type questions are seventy-five" , 
percent or more The mstructjonal reading level islKe 
level of optimum difficulty for textbook reading. 

Frustration Reading Level &This is the lowest level at 

• which a child^s reading skills break down. Fluency disap- 
pears, word^ecognition errors are cdmmpn. comprehen- 

* sion IS defective, retention is poor and evidence of 
emotioha! tension and discomfort manifest itself Word- 
recognition errors exceed ten per 100 words of rur^hmg 
text and comprehension scores based on both factual and 
inferential questions are fifty percent or less The frustra- ' 
tion reading level is the level that'usually rejects the » * 
difficulty of textbooks used by retarded readers ' 

Standardized test scores sometimes lead teachers to 
erroneous coRClusions regarding a child's dptimum read- 
ing level If.jfor example, Jimmy has a silent reading lest 
score Of 4 2, a teacher might assume that an easy'fourth- 
grade book would be |ust right for him Quite to the . 
contrary It Is very probable that an easy fourth-grade 
book would prove far too difficult The reason? Assuming 
Jimmy ftut forth his best efforts when taking *the test °" 
which he scored 4 2, the score is^^very likely indicative of 
his frustration-level Tf^erefore, a third-grade book might 
^e a better choice for Jimmy's instructional level And 
optimum difficulty for Jjmmy's independent reading, might 
t6 on the second-grade level * ** 

Adhering slavishly to ability grouping 

Are teachers.groping or grouping'^ In any event, many r 
adhere slavishly to one type of -grogp — abifity or achieve- 
ment grouping Invariably, childrerr are divided; according 
to their reading level, mtojhree groups Often group 
designations sucti as "bluebi4ds, robins, and sparrows. 



oranges, grapefruits, and lemons" are employed. Needless' 
to say. such labels are likely to stigmatize children and 
dampenAhm enthusiasm 4or reading If lat>el9-for ability 
grouping are \ o bVa p plied . it^mi^g mje d esirabje to c h o ose 
"One" oT iTie^chHdrerVs names for purpojses of designatiorir. 



Thus, it may bfe Harry's group or Mary's group. Perhaps, 
' — toeH^ ^fOiip^rrt ^ w is h- to - se tec t ll w ir ow n'n a me5"'TOT 
examp|er4t4he-GAasB-is-st 



Indian, jhey may wish to be,jcjtUeb byjtbe uamejotan . . 
' indign tribe. 

Another factor of concern is the teacher's attitude 
toward reading groups. She is likely fo consider the 
number one group as "bright", the number two group as 
"normal", and the^number three groups as "dull" and " 
rather hopeless. Unfortunately, when working with these 
groups, her decneanor often mirrors her attitudes. She 
IS spirited when working with number one group, some- 
what somber with the middle group, and downright de- » 
pressed witlj number thr^e group Since children are good 
detectives, 'even the smallest behavioral «cfue may be 
spotted by them. According to Eric Berne, author of 
What Do You Say Mer You Say Heiio:^ very minor ^ 
facial expressions of which an individual may be com- 
pletely unaware, often are perceptible to others and • 
Jnfluence their reactions profoundly. 

"Once m'^he slow 'group, always in the sl6w group " 
This IS ariother danger of ability grouping of which the 
teacher must be aware It is very important that sT' 
teacher maintain flexibtiity m grouping. In this regard, 
Harris states.^* 

Children should be moved from one group to another 
whenever it becomes evident that their reading ne^ds can 
be better 'met in the new group. Children differ in their 
^ rates of progress, some outgrow a slow group, while 
others are unable to keep up with a faster group Some- 
times^a child who has been floundering as the poorest 
reader m a grdup takes on new lease of life when he 
finds that he is one of thr^ best readers in his new 
group. Similarly, a child who glides through his group 
assignments with ti minimum of effort may respond with 
redoubled energy to the challenge of working at a higher 
level of ^difficulty. 
. ^ Successful teachers do not stop with ability grouping 
in their attempts to provide for individual differenced. 
They may employ spi^tQial needs grouping.* interest and 
researc^h grouping, Md t^am and tutorial grouping. 
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These are strongly recommended because they free chil- 
dren ffbm the stigma usually associated with grouping 

Sp&aaJ Needs XSrGuping. An alert teacher frequently 
discoyoi^pupiis^g her ciassr oom »tiouhatffe^imiiar . Pfota-- 



important A child sk^ould not be given a workbook or an 
exercise because "il worked with Jimmy last year" or 
t>ecause "it's time to make use of ttiose extra book- 
-l ets- Re medies tor r eading jlls should be chos e n with ^ 



iems.for example, a thirdrgcade teachei finds-that 

several children are confused by the short vowel sounds 



.xare_— a& mucJi ' 
when h^ present^ 



iare as ajrnedjQal docJlojr_exercjs.esI._ 
iS remedies tor physical ills. 



teachers may use commercial or teacher-made ma- 
lerTals Tor readirtg corfecTiorirAhtJ in Itre CTS"&~ont^e^ 
Matter, children /may participate'in their construction. 
This iS often tjAJe when games are being made, Needless 
to say. readinrg ^ames. if carefully selected m terms of 
content, diffiZuity. and pupil interest, make ideal 
individualized corrective material ^* > 

When oesigning co^recti^e material, special attention 
should b^Qiven fo making it self-directive( With poor 
readers.ygroup instruction is not always feasible and 
individual tutoring is innpractical The use of self-directive 
materials enables ^ach pupil to correct his difficulties at 
his o^n rate wjth a minimum of teacher supervision ^ ^ 

Failing to promote wholesome / 
teacher-pupil relationships 

When questioned as to hoy/ she managed to earr^ 
a grade of "A" m a science course in which s^e seemed 
destined to fail, a high s3hool sophomore said, Well, 
we got a new teacher ar« I liked him/' 

Perhaps no condition fo; lea^'nmg at any level is more 
important than a wholesome teacher-pupil relationship. 
The pupil who likes his teacher is the pupil who likes to 
learn In the beginning the pupil may work to please 
the teacher because he wants recognition and praise from 
someone he likes Later, however, this extrinsic form 
of motivation is likely to turn into an interest in the 
subject being taught. And in the final analysis, this is 
what results in excellence. The best kind of motivation 
comes from within rather than being imposed from 
without ' 

Some teachers employ ihe -finest methods and usejhe 
best materials, but, if thev exl?ibit traits of unfair- 
ness, sarcasm, or ridicufe. pupns will resisf^iearning. 
Soon learning is replaced by loss of interest, emotional 
tensions, and disciplinary problems 

Classroom teachere need to be warm and understand-* 
ir)g and have 4 geni/ne interest in children. These are 



of the letters "e " and "i" As a result, she brings the 
" children togeTRer and provides apprlbprrate instructional 
fnatefiai When 4hey have overcome their deficiency, the 
group IS disbanded This kind of grouping is a valuable 
corrective reading technique that can reduce the need 
for remedial reading by pceveftting small i)roblems from 
growing into large one^. ^ 

Interest and Research Grouping. When children have 
interests in common or are interested in finding answers 
to a specific problem, a teacher can introduce interest or 
research grouping. For exampleT^everal sixth-grade boys 
may be interested in Indian weapons while anotjier 
group v<ould liky^ research differences m the hunting 
practices of Eskimos and American Indians Poor, av- 
erage, and good readers may join-the groups 'sir;ce 
the teacher, with the assistance of the school librarian, 
can provide appropriate reading materials on varying 
levels of difficulty A tape recorder may be used for a 
few of the choicest selections to play to the ctass as a ' 
whole 

Team and Tutorial Grouping. Because two childrdn 
share a common interest or need, they may wish to 
combine their talents and work together Since each may 
know more about certain aspects of the subject than th^ 
other, the team activity is mutually beneficial As the > 
saying goes, "two heads are better than one " If the ^ 
difference in reading ability between the two childVe^l is 
very g^e^t. a tutorial relationship develops Teaches who 
want to employ team or tutorial grouping may vyt'sn to 
. use sociometric techniques to minimise personality / 
clashes that can result when two children work togethe/ 
t 

Fatting to Utilize adequate and / 
appropriate corrective material 

A teacher needs an array of corrective material in her 
classroom to meet the varying reading problems of her 
pupils Selection of the proper corrective material fo 
help a pupil overcome a weakness or problem is very 
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the basic teacher qualities that give rise to a mentally 
hygienic classroom atmosphere that can' have a magical 
effect on children and learning. 
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Individualization 



In^vi 
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Individual Differences and 
in Teaching- Reading 
Carl J. Wallen / 

/ ' / 

Most teachers believe that Individu^ differences 
should be provided, for, and feel gaWiy/itr not doing - 
wough about ^hem Yet, tt^ey~ar^ oftj^n 4ess effectivfe in 
flccom^shin^Mh^^ j!lQ[Lj>Tgy, ^^^^ ij^e because^ 
coMusjon_about^howjndividualizatljbn can be _accom- 
plished. The iTiisunderstarTding ls^characterlzed~by com~ 
"ments s>uch TS^t'TfAy principal says iliai indrviUualization 
is^too «xpen»ivtf' or "I wouid ji(^e ta JndividuaMze but 

thetr seats ^ot." Teachers making the former commeht 
seem to be/ndividuallzlng'^with a method commonly 
called indivictualized reading, chlid/en read trade books 
of their own choosing, teachers hold individual con- 
ferences of seven to.len minutes dijration with each 
child once or twice, a week> and conference records are, 
kept by both the teacher and children. Teachers 
making the lattef comment seem to be con- 
fusing individualization with a social^setting that is often 
referred to a^ the open classroom. 

A much more useful notion of individualization, and 
one suggested by mo^ educational* psychologists, is the 
adaptation of instructlonf to individual differences. The 
adaptation can occur A or fail to' occur — with dif- 
ferertt reading methods, such as individualized, pro- 
grammed or basal,yand In dif(erent sociai'settings, rang- 
ing from those wl)6re children spend piost^f the day 



/ 



sitting at their d«feks to those where )hey are seldom at 
their desks Basic to this psychological notion of indivl- 
dualizatfon lyfhe recognition that individual differences 
exist \p learners, whether or n^the teacher Is either 
wilting or a|?le to provide the appropriate differentiated 
instruction. VIewejl from the fxsychpioglcal point of view, 
in^viduaiizatiOR is not a dichotomaLs situation that 
e either has or has not attained Ratlier, it is a pro- 
ess of adaption that exists along a continuum, f^om 
tittle provision of differentiated lnstl^JCtion to much 
provision. ♦ 

Ttie confusion about individualization on the part of 
teachers, and their feelings of g>Jilt about not doing 
enough of It. is probably a reflection' of the way educa- 
tional psychologists typically deal-wlth the topic of « 
individual differences. As^ early as 1914, the ^ 
eminent educational psychologist E. L Thorndike recog- 
nized that differences do, exist between learners and that, 
contrary to common befief, equW learning bpporfunity 
appears to incr-ease differences In learner performance 
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rather than equalize ttierp Cronbach Is chagrined by 
the way sch09ls have fesponded to individual differences 
He stated th^at "mos^ tactics the school used are intended 
to minimize ''the nuisance of individual differences so 



iMTTf can go dh teaching the sarpe unaSjte 

tioh. Wl 



_ _ tered course. 

This is also trud of remedrarmstructloh, which adds 



Examples. A itacher might be giving a certain les- 
son from a phgnics text or basal t6x< to the entire class. 
All children in tfie 6lass are involved, and all* receive 
the same mstruction The teacher might have all ch<i- 



-on to ( he eg m m o n pr o gram rather tha n rede s igning 

-it^-<Cf0fibacny tS6A-p,-27)-But after the-eduGationaJ 

p syefiotoglsts p qint'to the existOTce of indjyld ua^ ^^^ 
^ drench and express a>feelmg of guilt about the way 
schoSls provlcLe for those differences, they then seem to 
try solving th^e problem by simply avoiding It. 

•The notion of Individualization as being adapting in- 
sfruction to individual differences can be approached 
in a usekil way by synthesizing the efforts*of both 
psychologists and educatlonallsts.^The model of indivi- 
dualization presented here represents my s'ynthesls of • 
Ideas presented by the psychologist Cronbach (1967. 24). 
who refers to tbdm as "Pattern3 of Educational Adap- 
tion to individual Differences/' and the educationalist 
Betts (195^. 713f). who refers to them as "Levels of 
Differentiation." The mod^ Betts suggested ts now out- 
dated as It defers only to a basal reading series. 
' Cronbach provides an orientation for updating Betts' 
model ^ 

•The model here Is based on the assumption that 
individualization In reading is achieved through the 
interaction of three variables: (1) the provision of -in* 
stryctional options. (2|^the approprDateness of specific 
Instructional items (Idssons) for^each learner at that 
particular time in hfs development; and (3) the iiftegra- 
tion of reading Wh other Instructional activities, such as 
occurs in natural settings outside" the classroom. The 
grea'ter the' degree to which the three varlalsles are • 
present, the^more individualization is probabJy present 

Levels of Individualization 

L^vel one * - 

Charactenstics, The same lesson is provided for 
ail dt^lldren In a given class. There Is no grouping The 
lesson n^ay be from a published series or a program 
developed by the teacher Any records that are kept 
deal with lesions completed by children, for example. 
"Stizv^has completed books 1.1. 1.2, 2.1 and 2.2" 



dren re^d a story from d basal text and answer the 
comprehension questions. 



Levetlwo 



// 



/ 



Characteristics. All children use the same series of 
instructional materials but they receive Instrucfion in 
two or more groups. Each group is at a different place 
in the series^The teacher spends ^mpst of the-«eadlng 
period instructing groups. Any records that»afe^ kept deal 
w|th the lessonis completed by ch'ildren^ as with Level 
One. 

^ Examples, The teacher might have a basal series, 
with one group at some grad^ level and the other groups 
above or below that level. All children h one group 
do the'same lesson Children will occasidnaHj^be moved 
from one grou(5 to another when their reafding per- 
formance indicates that another groupr^might be more 
appropriate for their present level of^ development. 

Le^^el three 

Characteristics. All chltdreVhavethe same series of 
instructional materials, buf It is organized so that th^y 
proceed through the series at their own pace If pub- 
lished, the program is self-instructional and may even 
be^programmed. TeacJ^rs devoj^ost of their time to 
managing the program; doing such as getting 
a child into the appropriate book, overseeing the occa- 
sional tests, answering questions about confusing Items. 
They devote little time to teaching. individual children 
directly. Records deal with the b&oks or units a child 
con^pletes. much as In Level Or». ^ _ 

^ Examples, The teacher migh^^tieuslng a pro- 
grammed reader, where children co^h^lhelr own re- 
sponses. The emphasis is on children mt^Jng at different 
rates through a single sequence of^lnstructiohal exer- 1 
cises, for ex&mpie^ they all do Book 8 In the series 
sometime in their school career. The teacher might be 
using an integrated program, such as langua e-experi- 

. ence, where the children spend much time di cusfing ^ 



experiences, writing stories about the experiences, dnd 
reading the stories written by others But at this level 
little enriphdsis ts placed on the specific reading jskills 
-attained by.Ha^hiid-andrm6.oniy records maintained 
deal with the booRs the chitg has r^ad. 



Level -four 



• C/jaz-acfeWsf/cs. Ail /children have the 99me series 
of instructional materrals, and it is orgaflirfed So that ^ 
they proceed througn it at th^r own pace •The program 
IS self-instructiortal^^The materials identify a sequence 
of objectives that /each child should attain, provide a ' 
test for pbiective. and providi^ or identify a specific 
lesson that is appropriate for, each objective Children ' 
maintain a record of thair attainment of specific object- 
tives, possibly wjth some teacher help. Teachers '^pend 
most of'they-^time nfianaging ihe program; doing things ^ 
such as helping children take and score the tests, 
identify ^d locate thte appr^opnate lessons for objectives, 
and recbrd dbjectives attained. Th6y devote littfe time * 
jto teaching individual children directly. • * 
' Examples. The teacher might be using a criterion- , 
refej4nced reading system^ The program could be pub- , 
tishisd or could be developed by teachers. The distinguish- 
\ry^ characteristic, of the program, whefher published or 

ot, IS 'an identified list of objeotiveS^nd prepared 
tests and lessons for each 6bjecttve A child does" the 
lesson for the obiective only is he performs madegu&ite- ^ 
1^ on the test for the objective. The repc^cd? dea* with 
the objective .the child .has attained as in^di'cated by his ' 
passing the test for^the objective, for €jxam^1e, "Suzy 
has attained Objectives 21.12, 21.13. 21.14. 21.15. 21 21." 
etc Tfie records are generally kept on a chart, eaCh 
child having his own. 

Lev^fwe ^ 

C/ja\cfeWsf/cs. A numt^r of published and unpub- 
lished series of materials are used; some may be §elf- 
instructlonalj Some of the materials m^y be organized 
Into learning centers. Each child is usually assigned t5 
one set of materials, the other materials are used as ^ 
supplBments. The teacher spends ^ughly half the time ^ 
instructing childr«in indlvtduatty in groups ahd' the 



other half o^the time' managing the program Children 
usually mainte)|n whatever records are kept, with som^ 
teacher direction. The records deal w4h lessons or 
units the child has Completed, c^s with Levels One and 
Two. ' • ■ , ' 

Examples. Methods are combined. For ex ample, an 

"IncJiviBualTze^^ *^ 
approach, alid the^children also speriifl part of evei^ 
reading period 4oin^ programmed 'naaders. A language- 
experience method might be used w\t\} a criterion- 

' referenced reading syst^m. If a suqictent variety of 
jmaterials exists, the teacher may^ a child, out on * ^ 
different sets of'materiais and tl^eniselect the one that 
seems most suitable for the child.. Record kipping, tends 
to be focuspd on the>method selected. Little emphasis Is 
usually placed on maintaining other records. " 

Level six ' ' , " 

Characteristics. Qqe published series of materials is 
used and all chifdren follow the same Instructional se- 
quence. Children are instructed in groups; each group 
Is at a differenf place in the sequence. There are three^ 
or more groups ,The major difference between tiTis 
level and Level Two is that the"" Teacher uses di^nostlq 
teaching in adaf^ting lessons to each group's reading 
performance. The teacher maintains records of each 
child's attainment of each specific reading objective, as 
with Level Four. The teacher devotes most of the read- • 
ing period to directly instructing children, and "spends 
little, time managing the program. 
^ Examples, Teachers might use a basal reading * 
series, with one group at grade level and others scat- 
tered above and below that level Prior to <Jolng a lessdn 
with a certain group, the teacher tests the children on ^ 
the lesson's objectives to determine which children In 
^he groutJ^'actually need that lesson. The teacTier then 
''provides the lesson ortly for those children who showed 
they r^eeded it by performing inadequately on the test 
The other children do independent activities. Instruc- 
tion^for the lesson continues until the children receiving 
It have attained the lesson's objective,^ * 

^ Level seven ^ \ ' 

Cffaracfyristics, Onq. (Wished, series is used. The 




series fs seif-tnstriict»onai All children have the same 
seqi/ence of instruction, but each is at a different place 
m the sequence The teacher utUizes diagnostic teaching 
in determining children's attainment of the rea^g 
objective* on a list identrfied by teacher, and then m 
provTdmg any appropnate supplementary irssiruction 
•In effect, the teacher runs a diagnostic teaching program, 
that rs inde(>endent. but complementary, of the program 
provided rn the published series The teacher matntams 
records of chfldren's attainment of the specffic objectives 
in the irst identrfted by the teacher The teacher -spends 
most of the time directly instructing mdrviduaf and 
small groups of children 

. Examples Th^ teacher qrikght use a certain pub- 
lished programmed f^eader series or criterion-referenced 
reading system.. The teacher carries out a supplemen- 
tary program of testing for objefcbves and then teaching 
for thqse objectives not attained T^e teacher spends / 
mbst'of the reading period carrying out thi^-diagnoslic 
teafchm^' program wfth mcjividuals and small groups 
The'^hildren spend most of the period doing indepen- 
dentJy activities that involve using such things ^s the 
self-instructionai program, doing recreatrtfnai reading, 
completing projects for social studies, science, or mathe- 
matics a"d Damt'ng d''awing or sculpting' 

Level eight 

Characteristics A number of published and unpub- 
»ished sets of materials are used. ^9n>e may be^^f- 
tnstructional Some of the materials may be orgaiijtzed 
into learning centers The teacher utilizes diagnostic 
tea6hhng^ in determining 6Sch child's attainment of each 
objective m a irst of objectives ideottfied by the teacher, 
and then m providing the appropriate instruction The * 
teacher maintain^ records of children's attainment of 
the specific objectives on the teacher's list The teacher 
speVids most of thef time directty instructing individual^ 
and snaa!l groups^ ' ^ 

Examples The teacher probably has two or more 
learning center^ and activity centers such as reading 
and language games. s<Jience experiments, anb art 
'projects Children may be as^ned to spe^id part of. 
eac^ d^ do'ng a ^elf^nfitnjctional reading program The 
teacher ciarrie^ out a diagn^tlc teaching program that 
IS separate frohf*-W learningi centers and activities. 



Level nine 
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Characteristics The reading and language arts 
programs are partially integrated with programs tn 
social studies, science, mathematics, and art The inte- 
gration IS achieved by initiating activities *during one of 
the other programs and then continuing it during the 
reading period, usually as an independent activity A 
time for reading iristruction is scheduled each day 
During this period th^ teacher devotes mpst of the'time* 
to carrying out a diagnostic teaching progilam that is 
based on a hst of objective^ identified by the teacher 
The teacher maintains records of children's attainment 
of the specific objectives on the identified list Published 
reading materials might be utilized, but oniy incidental- 
ly lo the unit activities « 

Examples The teacher might initiate, a social 
studies unit on Mexico As a part dJUhis/unlWhe children 
do research on Mexico, m^aKe maps snowing the major 
features of Mexico, and prepare co^umes and sets for 
a play Dunng the scheduled reading period the children 
can work on these activities after they finish their xead- . , 
ing assignments The teacher instructs individuals and 
* small groups (if children while the others complete a 
Reading ass^nment given by the teacher or carry out 
the social studies activities 

Level ten ^ ' 

Charactensttcs The total school program is inte- 
grated so that chilc^en^ftend-most of the day .carrying 
out meaningful ancTinterestmg activities they have 
helped plan No specific period dunng ttie day is sche- 
duled for reacUng insl^d.Jhe teacher uUHzes diagnostic 
toaq^ing and relates all tesling and teaching m a* 
meaningful way to the activities the children are doing*. 
Published reading materials might be utilized but oniy 
incidentally to the unit activities The teacher maintains 
records of children's attainment of the specific reading 
objectives given on the list used by the, teacher 

Examples A unit on Mexico might'be initiated, as" 
was described for Level Nine But all reading instruc- 
;tion would be related to the unit For example. Ihe 
^ teacher notices that some chfldren are having difficulty 
dealing with .^nfhctlng information denved from dif- 
ferent sources>dnd determines that they coutd benqflt 



from some direct instruction in crtticai reading The 
teacher explains the children's dtfficulty to them \n 
such a way that they agree that they neetiL help irj crix^ 
cai reading if they are to successfully complete an 
activity in the unit on Mexico The teacher might 
utilize pasal readers in praviding lessons on critical 
reading. A teacher m the first grade might use the 
same general approach with children having difficulty 
with ptionic word attiack The instruction mighf be pro* 
vided as a supplementary unit, or it might be provided 
m the context of helping a child with the social studies 
unit by writing a story or reading someone else s story 

Aci^i^vlng greater Individualization 

Children's motivation is a chUcal determiner of their 
Teaming. Likewise, the teacher's motivation is impor- 
tant if greater individualization is to be attempted. 
Teachers should attempt to achieve greater individualiza- 
fion of reading instruction only if they really care to 
provide more adequately for children's Individual dif- 
ferences , 

Assuming the teacher li motivated xo achieve greater 
individualization, the first step Is to identify the level 
of individualization that is occurring in the classroom at 
present Read the description of the ten levels carefully 
and therv ldentifyahfi ievel in your room. 

th^ sec<^dfetep is to plan strategies for achieving 
greater individualization The strategies could be of 
thr^types; (1) providing morejnstructic^iai options; 
(2) diagnostic teaching, and. (3) integrating /eading 
with other school subjeds The model should suggest 
how these strategies might be planned. Perhaps some 
examples will be helpful 

Providing Instructional options 

If the classroom is presently at Level One — the 
teacher nlilght be using one published reading series 
with alt children d^ing the same lesson at the same 
time — the teacher can move to Level Two by creating 9,k 
three or more reading groups, each of which will be 
at a different place in the published series. The teacher 
will need to determine eae^hild's reading level«by 
means of standardized achievement tests or informal 



reading inventories All children within a range of one^ 
half to one and one-half are then probably assigned to 
one group, and the appropriate level text in the series 
IS used for instruction 

If the classroom is presently at Level Four — the 
teacher might be using one of the currently popular 
criterion-referenced reading systems the teacher can 
move to Level Fr/e by utilizing another reading method 
sif^ as language experience. To accomplish this move* 
the teacher would need to learn about how the language 
experience method operates, gmrtg particular attention 
to materials, procedures, and unique classroom man* 
agement arrangertients The teacher would need to 
develop the children's proficiency In doing the criterion- - 
referenced system independjBntly. so that the teacher 
can spend most of the time helping Individuals and 
small groups carry out language expenence. , , 

Diagnostic teaching 

Diagnostic teaching means the abilUy to Identify and 
provide for children's specific readfrtg skill needs. The 
diagnostic teacher is c^petent in using formal and 
informal instruments to^let/rmine a child's functional^ 
reading levels. The diagnostic teacher is competent In 
designing exercises appropriate for specified reading 
skill objectives, ^or exd^iple. they can design a test 
suitable for a recognition%qective like "phonic. word 
attack-Initial consonant t*' and a comprehension objec- 
tive like "interpretation-conctuslon-fifth level-social 
science." It is not important which particularjist of ' 
reading skill objectives is used, only that the ^eacher is 
able to design and conduct testing and teaching ex^ 
cises for whatever list is selected. 

The teacher needs to realize that competency in 
diagnostic teaching is not something that can be gained 
by purchasing a set of published materials. It can be 
gained only by developing one's understanding of diag- 
nostic procedures and one's ability to design and conduct 
exercises suitable for specified obiectives. In short it 
can be gained only by activg, participation in tnservtce 
training programs. 

Integrating reading with other subjects 

Strategies related to developing integrated school 
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programs are the most difficult to utilize oecause they 
involve all school subjects in addition to bang compe- 
tent in teaching reading, the teapher must also become 
competent m designing and conducting units in social 
studies and science that unify all other school subjects 
A ^science unit on the -desert or ^^ctat studies unit 
on community helpers should invblve^ along with 
science and social ^dies. subjects such as art, mathe* 
rnatics>^rama. reading, writing listening The teacher 
cannot o^end splely on one of the published programs 
in social studies or scienpe The published programs 
simply serve as one resource among many in a program 
that arises from the (Perceived needs of the children, is 
related to their environments, and evolves through the 
joint planning of both teachers and children, 
I*' There is a great wealth of literature about unit plan- 
ning, both in professional jexts and in manuals accom- 
panying many published programs Teachers whQ are 
already using ^mt approaches can serve as a very 
useful resource! heir rooms can be observed d^jrlng 
school hours, and tha^ can describe bow they plan, 
the materials and procedures they usi. and ther frus- 
trations that one can expect m any tnTO^ttempts to 
develop integrated school programs They can demon- 
strate how they carry out units with children 
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Conclusion 

This article ts intended for teachers who believe that 
, individuaMifferences are important and should be pro- 
vided for. but are not sure*howjndmdualization cah 
be achieved m their classroom tt describes a model 
of individuahzation in reading having ten levels 

Teachers and administrators interested in achieving 
greater individualization should realize the wisdom of 
the ancient adage that "Rome was not built in a day *' 
Highly individualized programs are not either They 
must be accomplished one step at a time, and in an 
atmosphere that appreciates growth and accepts occa* 
sionai failure Hjs. after a<r. better to have tried and 
failed then tomave failed to try at all 
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Data-Based Instruction: 

A System for /Improving Stanley Deno 

Learning and Preventing Phyllis Mirkin 

Reading Failure, , 

The purpose of this paper is to consider how instruc- 
V^oncan be organized to maximize a child s rate of 
* progre§riT>iegrning to read in considering improving 
reading programs three questions will be examined 
First, are there characteristics of reading instruction 
as It IS ' usually organized that contribute to reading 
faifurjes'^ Second, what is data-based instruction and can 
It be used to prevent reading faiKire*? Jhjrd, can a 
(data base^d instructional program be implemented withm 
the conffnes of the-reguiar class setting' 



Current Reading tristruction 



We believe thaUherearetwo general character- 
istics of current reading programs which contribute 
directly andj^directly to reading failures They are 
Dorc^referenced mstrucUon and program unrejpon- 



Styeness Lets i 
separately. 



^each of these characteristics 



NSrm-referenced instruction 

Reading programs^gederatly, areorganized • 
around the basic assumption that students are most 
appropriately viewed as higt). middle, and low in thei? 
capacities for learning tp read and. therefore, that in- 
struction should be^ganized to accommodate these 
differing capacit^ei' This*^ view of the student and its 
logical instaicfional outcomes results m programs which 
anticipate, expect, and accept being behind (i.e . not 
deveio^ng minimal reading competence during the first 
tfjy^ years of instruction) as a common. ' naturally . 
occurring phenomenon Given this assumption, failure' 
to develop even functional literacy is viewed as a fail- 
ure inherent within the child and not as a failure of the 
instructional program 

A becond assumption which creates a norm-referencBd 
readipg program is that developmental differences in 
readiness for reading Instruction exist This me^^s we 
can expect that whatever is specified as the age/grade 
beginning of reading instruction (for our school) will be 
inappropriate for some children who are not yet ready 
and the?r initial dlfficglty in learning to-read, again, 
should be accepted as "natural." albeit temporary 
Frequently, such an assumption leads to the «otion Xt)SiX 
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we^should provide more "readme^" activities rather 
than direct Instruction in reading for such youngsters 
thus further delaying their progress and ability to 
"catch up" to their peers. 

Taken together, these two normative assumptions 
(I.e. "differing capacittes" and "developmental readi- 
ness") promote instructional tracking (high, middle, and 
low groups) whore failure, or at least "reading retarda- 
tion. Is acceptabia Woe to the child who finds his niche 
in the retarded reader. group. His world expects him 
to fail 

» ♦ 
Program unresponsiveness 

a' secdfid characteristic of many current reading 
programd^hich frequently contributes to failure ts the 
unresponsiveriess of Instruction to the daily learning 
needs of Individual children This unresponsiveness is 
particularly evident when one analyzes ihe infrequency 
with which Instructional programs change as a function 
of the progress of indivlduals ralher than groups While 
teachers often believe that a day's leaching may have 
"reached." or been appropriate for only some (if any) 
of the individuals in a group the next da/s feading 
lesson will usually vary only slightly (If at allVfrom ^ 
what is the next prepared lesson in tbe teache<s manual. 
Even when attempt^ lO'^hange the nAxt day's 'l^on 
»^ are made, such changes are basecK^ssentiallXon the 
teacher's intuitive impressions of jynaKmost o^the 
group needs now," ralhejjiaa^ data rS^afding the 
effectiveness of instruction for individual children within 
in the group. 

Beading performance data for Individual children, 
when it is obtained. Is Infrequent and Irregular ayi Is 
almost never systematically related to specific instruc- 
tional changes intended to improve individual students' 
performance. Usually given in the form of-acNIevement 
tests, these measures are admlnlster&d once each year, 
less for the purpose of Improving (tailoring) the instruc- 
tion for individuals that for. (a) certifying which indivi- 
duals are succeeding or failing.. (ij) determining general 
effectiveness of instruction for 'groups, and (c) admin- 
istrative accountability. Periodic achievement test re- 
sults have no formative effect on the instrudtlonal 
programs of individual children and are often used to 
sanction pla^Slhent of an Individual in a "hign." 



Middle.' or low' group The net effect of this norm- * 
referenced instruction is that the discrepancy between 
acceptable performance and the performance of a sub- 
stantial number of low group children widens rather than 
narrows 

Data battd Instruction 

What are the necessary elements for program suc- 
cess? Frotn the standpoint of systematic instructional 
design, the essential elements of a reading program 
which will maximize success and thereby reduce failure 
are as follows. ^ 

1 A clear index of the mdividual's development 
of reading proficiency 

2, Regular and frequent reporting of this profi- 
ciency index for each Individual in the program. 

3. A program adjustment mechanism which 

Insures frequent and systematic changes in instruction 
when an individual's proficiency index indicate a change 
' Is necessary. 

A reading program which contains these three ele- 
ments is organized around individual student perfor- 
mance, IS responsive to the progress of individual stu- 
dents, and evolves in such a way that Individual 
student progress is maximized despite prior assumptions 
regarding "capacity for learnlag to read " In such a 
program, assessment of student progress and evaluation 
of Instruction is ongoing and provides objectives and 
quantitative data on how best to teach a particular child. 
Various curxicular. Instructional, and motivational 
changes In program are monitored In'relatlon to learn- 
ing and the results are used In making sys^^ematic 
decisions am^ong. alternative Instructional prescriptions. 
An Instructional program containing these elements Is 
data-based and for present purposes is referred to as 
data-based instruction ^ 

An example of data-based reading ' 
Instruction 

We have been working in an elementary school whot© 
jading program is part of a large federally funded 
project for culturally different (disadvantaged) chtl- ^ 
dren. The school. Involved in this project use the same 
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commerclalty produced basal reading series Desired 
rates of children's progress through the basal series are 
designated and significant amounts of human and ma- 
terial resources are supplied to indivlduai teachers and 
schools in an effort to achieve the designated rates of 
progress with children. While there are some yearly im- 
provements in the project achievement test scores, re- 
markabiy high proportion's of children fall behind the 
desired rate of progress. In an effort to develop more 
effective programs for those handicapped children who 
were failing and to train resource teachers to help these 
children we have been involved m a program which 
as it evolved has as its components the three essential 
elements for reducing reading failure presented earlier 
in this paper. ^ 

A clear index. The index of progre^ is "rate of 
progress through the curriculum"twhich Is defined as the 
relationship between "current level of proficiency" {or 
mastery) and "time in instructional program." The 
defining equation is. simpty: 



rate of progress through 
the curriculum 



curren^ level of*proficiency 
time in instructional program 



This relationship is represented graphically in Figure 1. 



' The numerical segqence on the vertical axis of the 
graph represents what \ a)mmonly referred to as 
"grade level" m years ariff^months. The alphabetic se- 
quence represents the sequence of basal readers through • 
which children progress and in which It Is hoped they 
will be proficient. A child who can read proficiently m 
Books A. B. C. and D would be described as having 
progressed one year through the curriculum. Whether or 
not that child's progress is satisfactory, howefver, de- - 
pends on the duration of his instruction, if he has 
received reading instruction for one schooi year {rime 
months! his rate of progress Is "Satisfactory since 

rate of progress = 1 year (level of proficiency) = 1 grade level/year 
1 year (time In program) 

Of course, should his time In the program Jiave belli ^ 
two years, then his index would be unsatisfactory. 
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rate of pro^cess = 1 year = .5 grade levels/year 
2 years 



Other examples of satisfactory progress are: 

rate of progress = ^24 months = 1.33 grade 
18 months ievels per 
year 



rate of progress = 12 months - 2.0 grade levels per year 
6 months^^ 



And other examples of unsatisfactory progress are: 

rate of progress- = 24 months = .67 grade levels ' 
36 months per year 




= 9 months = .75 gradejevels per year 
12 months 



vhat becomes obvious from these examples is that 
satisfactory progress rate incii£as^««aiways^quai to, or 
greater than one (1.0), while unsatisfactory progress rate 
indices are always less than (1.0). This satisfactory 
progress rate Is shown on the graph as the heavy dia- 
gonal line Students falling^beiow the line are not pro- 
gressing satisfactory and are our major concern. 

A final word needs to be, said abpat "level or profi- 
ciency." Describing a child as "proficient through^Book 
D" requires further definition \n terms of the measures 
used to ascertain that proflclency/ln our data-based 
Instruction system, proficiency is defined In terms of the 
student's oral reading rate and his accuracy In answer- 
ing comprehension questions. For Grades One and Two, a 
child is x^onsidered proficient if he can read orally at 
the rate of 50 words per minute with two or fewer 
errors from the Qrade One or Vwo reader (Starlln, l'972'\ 
and Haughton, i9t2) and can answer eighty percent 
of the comprehension questions which a>e directed to 
him. Proficiency in Grade Three and beyond require 
oral reading at one hundred i^ords per minute with 
two or fe^er er/ors and aoOntlnued accuracy of 80 
percent of better In ood^henslon. i^ 
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Regular and freq^bnt reportmg.^Q\w^n the numer- 
ical rat/ of progre^ index varying around one (1 0) as 
th^cMar index, <fata-based instruction requires that 
this index be ^own graphically at the beginning of each 
month A graph with at least monthly plotting of pro- 
gress. IS maintained for each child The Progress Grapt|^ 
becomes a public record which contains regular reports 
of an individual child's index of development in reading 
The plotted p'rogress entered in Figure 1 illustrates such 
a graph for one student. 

Program adjustment mechanism. While regular and 
frequent public recording of progress may itself be 
interesting to teachers, parents and administrators, in 
data-based instruction the value of the progress data is 
maximized when it is used to fashion a program of 
instruction which is increasingly effective for the indivi- 
dual child To ensure the continued adjustment of in- 
struction relative to the individual child's repgrted 
progress index a set of operating procedul^S'tie the 
progress index to program adjustment In a kind of con- 
tinuous cybernetic (feedback and adjustment) loop. These 
operating jjroc^dgires are as follows. 

1, Monthly progress graph sharing. Progress 
graphs should be shared at le%st once a month 
with colleagues^for professional feedback. • 

2. ' Shift to daily progress recording. As soon as 

an individual child's graph shows^a drop below the 
desired progress rate (below the diagonal line on 
the graph) a shift should be made to daily re- 
cording of the individuals level of proficiency. 
Daily progress recording increases the sensitivity 
of measurement to variations in the child's pro- 
gress rsTte. establishes the qonditions for evaluating 
the effectiveness of successive changes in instruc- 
tion, and thereby increases the probability that an 
individualized program will be fashioned which 
will improve the child's rate of progress 
- 3 Consistently impfemepted and evaluated changes 
Daily progress recording establishes the conditions 
for evaluating instructional program changes, how- 
ever, changes designed to Improve a program 
(i e , jncriease the child's rate of progress) can 
only be evaluated If they are implemented consis- 
tently and held constant over a period of from 
5-10 days of mstructiOQ (While It is tantalizing to 
make "more effective" changes in the instructional 



program as we think of them, in data-based in- 
struction "effectiveness " is always defined by our 
index of progress, which should not be computed 
for a program interval of less than 5 days and is 
more reliable the .longer the program interval 
Since we need to know which changes in the in- 
structional program are effective m order to build 
a program which ac^erates a child s progress we 
cannot afford to carelel|5ly drop outer add instruc- 
tional changes until the r^ative effectiveness of 
each change is known ) \j c 
4 Minimum frequency of program changes A min- 
imum of one consistently implemented change in 
instruction'should be evaluated for each unsatis- 
factorily progressing child every two weeks. 
Figure 2 illustrates a series of changes in instruc-', 
tion designed to increase the progress rate for an 
individual child. 



The teardrop number. for the interval 60/ore t 
"Change 1" shows the unsatisfactory progress 
^ index which led to daily progress recording. 
^ The effectiveness of each change can be determined 
by comparing the numbers (average progress index) 
\n each successive teardrop on the graph. 
A label for the type of change is written at the top 
6t the graph above the^rogress data for the inter- 
val during which the^change wis consistently 
implemented. As can be seen from the example in 
Figure 2. not all Changes are equally effective^ A 
comf^rtson of the progress rates in the successive 
teardn6ps shows that "Chanfe 1" produced a 
doubling in rate of progress. "Change 2" pr6duced 
no increase in rate (over Change 1), and "Change 
3" brou9ht a small increase (o\er Change 2) •> 

Does data-based instruction work? 

Over a period of approximf tefy two years teachers in . 
training as Special pducatlcfnlRgsource Teachers have 
learned to use the data-based Vi«uction system for 
te^phing as described above. Wd^ing with children 
ordinarily called mentally retarded and learning dis- 
abled each trainee hasC^en able to effect an improve- 
ment in the child's rate b|,|>rogress in reading at least 




two times (onep'hundred percent) or greater over what 
had been the child's rate of progress prior to entering 
the data-based instruction system In some inSitances 
the increase m progress rate has increased between 
fjve and eight ttme^. 

In a study by Anderson (1973) the effects of data- 
based instruction were revealed by contrasting the 
development of reading vocabulary In two groups of 
children. A reliable difference in the acquisition of read- 
ing vocabulary occurred in favor of those children 
receiving Instruction from resource teachers using daily 
recording and graphing as opposed to children whose 
teachers were not daily recording and graphing pro- 
gress. In a study by Langer (1973) the same general 
results were obtained. Three interesting variations oc- 
curred in t:anger's study, however. First, the "resource 
teachers" in the study were crods-aged tutors, and 
second, reading achievement was measured by oral ' ^ 
reading performance Third, the contrast ^as obtained 
by contracting \h& oral reading performance of the 
^same child underlconditions of daily recording and 
graphing as oppoied to conditions where hfs oral* read- 
ing performance wsk^ot recorded and graphed. Further 
support for the effectivdt^s of data-based instruction is 
reported by Jenkins and 0thBcgJ1973O their study a. 
single adult resource teacher taughfWo setrf/pf rej^ding 
vocabulary words to her students. Progress 4p p/le set 
of vocabulary words was recorded and orf ^ach 
day while progress on the other set was ^ ^ 
and graphed. The students In each insti 
more of the words on which their progrj 
and graphed each day. 

The argument made here Is not fhr 
obtained under data-based instruQtJ 
plained by the use of dally recordi' 
Surely each teacher and his stucie^] 
marized above constitutes a^^^tque^ 
and the actual changes made by e^( 
rigidly prescribed for ail tr^|fedchar6 
the studies. What we do i^l^p^jjs th 
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regular and frequent re^" ^' 
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Program implementation; 

.are there problems in implementation? 

' While the studies cited above support the efficacy 
of data-based instruction as a problem solving tool for 
teachers attempting to improve the quality of sourfce to 
handicapped children within the regutar^education set- 
ting, the question remains as to whether data-based 
instruction program can be implemented by on^ teacher 
for larger groups of children. While these procedures ' 
have not as ^t been specifically utilized with regular , • 
classroom groups, it is the cpnsldered Judgment of the 
authors' that datarbased instruction procedures can be ' 
adapted to regular education programs and should Serve 
to enhance both efficiency and effectiveness in program 
Implementation. 

What is required Is some initial program organization 
which, jf done on a schoolwide basis, requires minimum 
time to be expended by each individual teacher. - 



The procedures for implementation are as follows. 
1 ) Determine the "expected" rate of progress ^ 
through the Basal Reading Series for your school. 
This represents the minimum rate at which ypu 
calculate a child tn'your school can^rogrels^ In 
reading and still be considered "progressing Satis- 
factorily." J * 

List the letter name, or numerical designatior^ fbi; 
each boolt in the reading series next to the^(?i^gs*^ 
responding month and year in which the progreSg, 
ing at the minimum acceptable rate is expectedlo, 
begin this book. These numbers afadesignatd along 
the verticaJ axis of the graph. / ^ jn 

3) Draw a solid diagor\Al^e througl] the yearly 1^ 
intersection points on the graph tp indicate "mtnh 
malty acceptable" progress I.e., e! proficiency 
index of 1.0 per year.* / 

4) Set schoolwide criterfa for determining a stu- 

' denfs proficiency level. This again will vary and 
should be "Internally valid" for each individual 
school.** 

During the first v^eek of school administer a pro- 
ficiency test to each of your student's at th© expect- 
ed reading level for his grade. 
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6) If the child does no( succeed at his expected level 
continue to sample hi/ reading at succeedingty 
lower levels until "proficiency" as defined by your 
school is achieved. 

Conversely^ If the child does succeed at his grade 
level continue sanipllng at successively higher levels. 
7') Compute ^e proficiency index for each indi- 
vidual chfid in your class, As^you will recall thQ 
formulas; , 



rate of progress = 



#'0f years of progress 
(as determined by present 

proficiency level) 

U'Oi years in school 



or 

# of tnonths of 
progress* 
U of months in 
school ' 



^rade 
levels 
of pro- 
gress 



8) Represent this number graphically for each Indt^"^ 
. vidual chiid. (see F^ure 2) 

At this point, the major task is completed for the 
niajority of children In the class. Subsequent monthly 
plottings of progress can be readily included as part of 
the^regular reading program as it' is only necessary to 
note the student's present placement and proficiency 
rate and record this data using^ the same formula as 
above. For Grddes Four and above the students them- < 
selves may become proficient in this procedure.' 

For those students who do not achieve proficiency 
commensurate with expected progress, daily progress 
recording should be instituted. Here again, students can 
be taught to record their progress rates. 

In addition, otHer more^able students, aides or cross- 
age tutors can be trained to^ assj^st in these procedures 
(See Langer, 1973). 

Daily performance recordings should be the same as 
those which have been decided upon as measures of 
proficiency for your school. When the sti^Tdent achieves 
at the accepted proficiency level, this signals a move to 
the next instructional ievel In your program. Failure to 
achieve proficiency signals another instructional program^ 
adjustment. Thus instructional decisions are data-basedf 



as program adjustments resjJond to changes In perfor- 
mance rates for individuals. Efficiency and effectiveness 
Increases as the teacher is at all flMes aware of the 
degree to which «ach of her stucjents are succeeding 
as welt as being knowledgeable about "what works or 
doesn't work" for Individuals who are having difficulty. 

In summary then, the salient Matures of a data-based 
Instruction program In reading may be characterized as 
follows: J 

1) The child's rate of progress Is calculatea monthly 
in order to develop a clear index of progress. 

2) This progress Index is represented graphically 
on a monthly progress graph in order to provide 
regular and frequent reporting of progress. . 

3) Changes in the index below ^S> signal the teacher 
to institute, daily progress recording for purposes 

,^ of Instituting systematic program adiustments. 

4) Daily progress recordings, are summartzed a min- 
inium of every two weeks and further program 
adlustmer}ts are responsive to changes in perfor- 
mance as expressed by this data. 

5) Continued evaluation of student progress on the 
monthly proficiency index makes it possible to 
determine if the program adjustment is more 
successful than the regular program In maximizing 
the student's rate of progress. ^ 



FOOTNOTES 

< We wish to acknowl^ddithat the term "d«ta-based instructton" as 

tar as we are conc^j'ned originated with M Stephen Lilly ot the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota at Duluth who passed ft along to us In personal 

, communication 

< See references by; Starlin and Haughton for further diacutaion on 
this point. 

* Starlin (1972) and Bates (1871) have succAefully trained first 
grade youngsters to use charting procedures 
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, /Integjfatioa of the Language 
// Arts and the Prevention of 
// Disability in Beginning Reading 
/ Elizabeth A. ^ Thotn - 

Language is a "method of communicating ideas, emotions, 
and 'desires by means of a system of voluntarily produced 
symbols" (Sapir, 1921, 8^; language is a "vehicle of 
thought" (Early. 1960, 307)Janguage is "man's ability to 
communicate by using arbitrary, self-initiated symbols" 
(Molyneux. 1972, 20). language is "a vast pattern system 
. by which the personality not only communicates, but 
also analyzes nature, notices or neglects types of relation- 
ships and phenoniena, channels his reasoning^and builds 
the house of this consciousness" (Whorf. 1956, 252), Ian-. 
guage is . . . . , ' 

Definitions of language are as numerous as the ^ 
people^ho write about it but the reader must be impressed 
by the^ degree of commojiaiity among them. Language is 
, conc/rned with the production and symbolization of ideas! 
Its primary function is communication, whether inter- 
personal or intra-persohal. it has strong social functions as , 
well, linking the user with* family, peers and bommunity, 
yet it is intimately related to the user's persona^d.evetop- 
ment. ' ' * 



Language and personal development 

Language Is an Intensely personal matter. 
It has a role in establishing an Individual and^ociai iden- 
tity and it functions in terms of the feelings, ideas and the 
experiences, of the Individual, indeed it w<5uid appear that 
language is both the product of Ideas and the vehicle for 
generating them. As the young t^iild has repeated en- 
counters with certain experiences he finds names for 
things, thus bringing order to his ep/^ton^^nl For example, 
the word bird represents for, the child vafTc&iS ex- * 
perlences that have a common quality. 

This is classiflcatlon. Grouping and classification 
lead to generalising or abstracting that which holds these 
experiences together as a class The name doesn't necessari- 
ly stand for any single idea but rather for the idea of all 
similar ideas When using it the child has pooled a number 
of sense impressions. His sense impressions have grown 
into clear Ideas The quality of tfi^se Ideas dpends on the 
Intensity and varlpty of the experiences w>ilph preceded 
them and with which they will continue to be associated. ' 
(Yardley, 1970, 13) \ . 

Thus language Is seen to grow in relation to experience 
and at the same time to clarify and consolidate experience. 
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The primary^child playing alone at the sandtabie talks v 
to himself — "Q^road here . . . no . . . here . . rup the 
hill . . higher and higher . . . that's better . whefe's - 
my car? ... up ... up up . . there! . . . now down- 
down-down, {ast, Wowl'\At a later stage he will likely 
be ableMo vtsualize a design that will call for the Jabored uphill 
climb and swift despent, and act on it without overt verbfilljatipn, 
but at this stage he uses oral language to help him under^^ 
stand and intiefndlize experience. (And all too often he is 
reminded to "play iiuietly" and his learning is minimized.) ^ ^. 
Chiidfen«tafking together atiout an experience share and 
'extend individual Imp^esaions. Emerging ide^p can be 
questioned, enlarged", Refined, as the child' relates h»$ 
perception of a situation to that of other people. 

The development of thought is seen by Plaget and his co- 
iworkers as the result of continuous interaction between the 
child and his environment The child ^endeavors on the 
one hartd to fit information he gains from experience in- 
to the developing world .within himself, and on the other 
, • hand to modify his behaviour so that he fits'lnt'o the dev< 
eloping world outside himself . . 

It IS through thause of language and in his relation- 
. ships with other people that the child comes to realize 
that his is iiot the only point of vievjf, that all he finds in 
the^worid.is not only related to him ^ut to other people 
* ' rfs'^ell. . . ' 

As these developm^rrts^^e piace, the child is also 
learning how to store-his externSt^xperfences In the form 
of thought. Not only can he s^tore histhft^essions as icteas,^ 
h4 can recall them, relate thenfi and mam^Jfilate them. He 
can /efleyc^, use previous e;^pe[lenCe In existing circum- 
staHoSv 3^en deal wi|h hypothetical situations This 
process provides the foundation for intellectual growth. 
, {Yardley. 1970, ,38-9)^ / n 
For the young child then,4he^development of langu* 
age and the development of thinking seem to be inter- , 
.woven inextricably 

By the time the child begins school, he uses langilage 
to organize hi9 experiences and to share them with others. 
He has built his language on the Immediate, the personal, 
and the concrete. |4e has mastered an extensive vocabulary 
firmly ba9ed on immediate experience and developed a 
mqre tentative vocabulary based on second-hand exfierience, 
he has learned the grammar of the language and generates 
sentence patterns suited to his communication needs, 
he seems ^ware that expressing what he thinks and feels 
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through language helps him to understand himself and 
yhis environment: hp hasjeamed to.^iiare the Ideas of 
' \others when these .are expressed through language. 
1 Seemingly unmindful of the tremendous achievement 
\his represents, a laerdte socf^ty is not content with ^ 
the child's growing oracy — its language has a written 
dimension and so to the developing 'abHities of listening 
and speaking must bp added reading and writing. Tradi- 
tionally schools have been assij^^^d the task of Intro- 
ducing the ctiyifl to the written form of his language and 
It had been .decreed ^hat this intrdductlon take place dur- 
ing his firstpost-kindd^garten year. At this point in language 
deyefbpn^nt a paraSfox becomes apparent * a society . 
tf(at in actual practlce'ls orally oriented, takes for grapted 
(he developing oracy of its children and places, a priority 
on reading achievement. Irtdeed man/ primary teachers 
consider teaching their pupils to read to. b^ their main ^ 
concern. 

Tlieoreticatty, learning to read should not be difficult 
for th^ vast majority of children. They have already dev- 
eloped a degree of efficiency in listening and speaking, 
language skills that are surety as complex as reading an 
already lamiliar language. Furthermore, If reading Is 
considered in a broad sense as "interpreting jdeas repre-. 
sented In visual symbol.s." they are already "readers'* 
whose proficiency must be recognized: they wait i^ntll 
the red traffic signal turns green before crossing the street, 
with unerring accuracy they choose the preferred cereal 
from the grocery shelf, they know whether they want to * 
go up or down and prdss the appropriate elevator button. 
That the symbols to be interpreted oow are words should 
not impede their etffl^lency. 

Language •xperiaiicas and tha achool ^ 

' ' «.* 

Perhaps a major cause of reading difficulties 
and disabilities (thesa should both be considered, since 
many* children who do.not have a reading disability 
nevertheless spend an undue amount of time and effort 
learning to read) can be found in school practices that 
attempt to teach reading in a program cut off from the 
children's own experiences and idles and separated 
from the totality of language itself. For the first time, 
/children meet language that does not commu/ticate in a 
meaningful way and that Is not a natural part of thei? 
attempts to intecpret and organize their environment. For ^ 
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the first time they see Janguage as something that is arti- 
ficial and imposed and as something that causes uncer- 
tainty and brings in its walce disapproval This should not. 
and need not. be so If v/htten language is introductfd as a 
natural extension o( oral languajs^e. an^ydren from the 
beginning recognise ft as a tool f or oiflHzing* their own 
reality, serving their needs as surely -d^ral language. 

Reading, whether performed by the beginner or the 
>nature reader, is the interpretation of and reaction to 
ideas rdpresenled in prmt It Is a communication between 
the author and the reader during which the reader reflects 
on his own past experience fn the light of what the author 
has said, and reflects, on what the author has said 
in the fight of his own experience Success in reading re- 
quir'Ss that the reader have an adequate experiential base 
to which he can f^elata^the author's ideas and that he be 
famHiar with the oral language that the pV^ represents 
Since meanirtg reside^ o/igmally in the oral word^ it rs 
pointless' to introduce reading without the requisite draJ 
development 

The wise primary teacher accepts that^hifdren need to 
talk to proyide a conceptual foundation for language and 
" so encourages much discussion of- 'pupil experiences. In 
-a progra« designed to reduce reading disability she wilf 
base miu&i mstructton on the resultant language 

In a recently observed classroom incident a group of 
Children talked at>out a picture of two boys fighting on the 
playground^ After several comments about the picture, 
the following conversation took place 

"I saw that at recp^." 

"That?" 

"Not maf but just like it " - 
"Roy and that big guy " 
"You mean Martin?** 

"Yeah. him. He was really pounding at Roy*' 

'*Roy could have taken hinx." 

*'Why d|dn*t he then?'* ^ ^ 

J'^^'-e teacher broke it up " 
Jj^" (teafhe^ question) 
against the rules to fight." 
meone might have got hurt." 
"Nof My friend and I beat on each other all the 
time and it doesn't hurt." A 

"Do- you 'think' Roy and pob Manm we>ce trying* (o hurt 
each other?*' (teacher question) \. ' 

As the conversation continued thoif^ildren dtscusseHdithe 
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problems causing and resulting from fighting on the play- 
ground. Then they commented on the rules It was obvious « 
that, as they did so, opinions were shifting and snap judg- 
ments were being replaced by more considered ones 
Language was growing in a social context and being ex- 
ercised as a tool for thinking 

Over and over again Piaget indicated that it is in 
\ke context of $oaaf interaction as a member of a * 
learning group that a child forced to take cognisance of 
. the ideas of others and forced to become increasingly cog- 
nizant of his own thoughts and then rehabliity and validity 
emerges as asociocentric. objective scholar (Stauffer. 1970. 10) 
As childrep shared ideas, they used in the familiar oral ' 
form, words and language patterns that they would later 
use in writing. , 

Writing demands that ideas be assembled and recorded 
in an organized form Under thejeacher's direction the 
children dictated. 

We saw a good fight at recess Tw.o boys were 
pounding each other. They were really angry and not 
just'ptay^^-^e wanted to v*tch but the teacher stopped 
it 80 no one gb^fcrt. Maybe the "no fighting" rule is a 
5- good thing when kids get angry But we still like to play- 
. fight. 

They Watched thetr ideas being rercorded In written 
language — anfi-^si^e teacher.Mhen the pupils, read the 
completed composition they recognized the relationship be- 
tween oral and written language, between writing" and 
reading. They recognized that what the^ could say could 
be w ritten ; and that what was wrJtten could t>e read. For 
thesS diirareojhe sequence m each experience with vwltten 
language is from experience (through the medium of oral ' 
Janguage) to Id^as, to print: and then through the reading 
act. from prfnt to ideas or experience. They are fully aware 
of the soCTrce Of the printed word: they know that it re- 
presents Ideas; and they recognize the reader's task as 
interpreting those idea^ The material they are*asked to 
read is at their present level of development In language, 
because they have produced' It — and so their level of 
. language.and their ^aading grow-hamJ Iri-hamJ. The built- 
in success that accompantas the reading of such material 
prevents the frustratloo feHJjymany beginning readers 
whftse material is not as wellaS&pted to their language 
level — a frustration that often results In a dislike of rehd- - — 
Ing that interferes with progress. ^\p^ 

idlng^^r ( 



As children have dally experiences in readingW^ir own 
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compositions they buad up a store of stght vvordsf^e functton 
words of English are iearned readity because of thetr 
frequent use in the normal patterns of l&nguage, qther 
words are iearned because of an immediate appeai to a 
ct)itd s personal experience or j^rests. Because of the 
strong meaning the written material t)as for the readers, 
context becomes a Key to word identification from the earnest 
stages, under the teacher s <jtrection useful principles of 
phontcs and word structure are iearned as the need anses. 
in this way the mechanics of word recognition become an 
integral part of the reading activity without violating the 
Supremacy of meaning in the reading act 

It IS crucial that the children meet written words or- 
ganized in the patterns made familiar through oral language 

Perception in language use cannot be viewed as a 
« simpie series df sound perceptions or word perceptions it 
must be understood m relation to the grammatical structure 
of the language and the structure of the meaning which is 
being communicated. (Goodman 1970, U) 
Expecting the young reader to cope with words tn iso- 
lation or to read language that differs from natural speech 
patterns tnevitabty leads to difficult and frustration. Good- 
man (1970, 25) points out that 

vocabulary development outside of the context of 
new ideas and preexisting language is not possible 
And Ysrdley (1970. 82) Stresses that . ^ 

the m&st meaningful words to the child are his own 
that he has selected . . as bemg of interest and of use to 
him . . . When we help to make hts own reading material 
... we are fitting his use of the printed word into the 
pattern of individual learning. Yet some teachers are 
guilty ohntfoduong words m print which bear no relation- 
ship to the child s experience as the first step m recognizing 
printed words. 
While the children can be taught to make an 
automatic response to the words on the page — to say 
the words — this only becomes reading when the ideas 
represented by those words are related to the child s per- 
sonal experience and become important to him. 

in contrast lo-aa jntegratedjanguago-approacii that. „ 
maintains the unity of language by having the pupils 
speaK and listen, write and read about a topic and highlights 
both the social function of language and its role m organiz- 
ing experience, an approach that begins with prepared 
printed materials frequently isolates reading from the natural 
development of language. The child without experience in • 



composition may not recogntt? the relationship between 
written language and oral, facs^ with a page of print, he 
sees words rather thatr an'*tdea represented In 
print, he sees his task as identifying the words rather than 
analysing the ideas Words frequently become a problem^ 
for him because they are embedded in unfamiliar language 
patterns In an effort to simplify the learning problems, 
by reducing the word count and shortening sentences, some 
authors remove the child's n^ost powerful support In learning 
to read — hts well develop^ knowledge of the oral patterns 
Picture his quandary. He knotta-lhat Bob and Joe are 
dashing down the street to catch a waiting bus. He reads, 
predicting on the basis of his knowledge of language, " 'Come 
on. Joe, said Bob" But that Is n6t right the words are 
" Come, come Joe* said Bob. 'Oome come'." (How much 
more natural, and how much easier to read was one child's 
dictated version. "Come on Joe.** said Bob *'Lefs goP) 

As words become a problem, all too often teachers re- 
act by isolating them for study, by providing artificial drills. 
Acknowledging the dullness of the task they Impose they 
devise games to lend interest to word drill — and the pupils . 
believe that reading has no intrinsic excitement Such pro- 
cedures fall to recognize that the excitement of language 
lies not In the words but In the ideas they represent, much 
more satisfying is the setf-lmposed '"word drill" that takes 
place when children return again and again to read compost 
tions they have written. And gradually. Just as they earlier 
mastered speaking vocabularies from frequent encounters 
with oral language, they develop Individual sight vocabu- 
laries. , 

Moreover, an introduction to reading that Is word- 
onented and based solefy on books is often destructive 
of the thinking aspects of reading. Children not sufficiently 
aw$re of the source of the written wrds do not recognize 
the Oder's task as thinking about the Ideas represented, 
and often they do not have the appropriate background 
in language or experience to cope with them. There ^seems 
to be everything to gain and nothing to lose by Introducing 
children to reading using their ovm compositions. 

_ Neyetlhelesaj>neJoani8jojBadJiijD^rieLlCLCQjn^ 

cate with others, ai^d children's reading material must be 
extended to include qpoks as well as their own compositions 
It IS suggested that this does not in any way reduce the 
importance of the integrated approach. It does not In any 
way reduce the importance of an adequate oral and experi- 
ential base for the reading. 
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Numerous studies have demonstrated that our 
past experiences form a basis for our new experiences 
Thus the one who takes the most to the printed page gains 
the most (Smith, 1961. 22) i 
One teacher of beginning reading identified the theme J 
of the story' that was to be read as '\ve should 
be responsible for our own things *' She took her group on 
a tour ofrfhe cloakroom where they collected abandoned 
baits, single mitts, a scarf and various -other items They « 
recalled an instance when a classmat^ost her lunch and 
It was found where shewed been sitting watchmg a ball 
game One pijpil mentioned the lost-and-found box, then 
they wrote about their "lost-and found" experiences 
The next day they read a story in which three children' ^ 
claimed "somebody" was responsible for their lost rftitts, 
hat and boot while thetr mother, as mothers will, insisted 
"Vos/'^iad your rnltts, nof^somebodyl" One 
of the first comments from the group was, 'They're Just 
like usf Bet they left those things at School!" And a 
sympathetic but critical dispussion'of the children s beYiavior 
foHowed 

The teacher contrasted this group's reaction, with that 
of another ^roup which she had asked to read the story 
without any preparation "They finished and their attitude 
wa&. So what?' and "What's wrong with them, always 
'losing things?" " (Any teacher who has ever tried to find 
someone to admit ownership of "lost-and-found" articles 
knows that children don't easily identify with losing things ) 
If teachers want children to relate an author's ideas to 
their own experience, it is sometimes necessary to raise 
that experience to a level of consciousness so that it is 
readily avaJiable to them as they read 

in reading the critical element is not what is seen ' 

on the page but rather what is signified by the written 

syrwbol (Smith. i961. 23) 
And what Js signified depends on the prior organization 
of the reader's relevant experience and his familiarity 
wtth the language In which the author expresses his i^eas 

At this point children are beginning to engage In a 
"totaUg ngu ag e expe ri enca.^ They discuss a theme, growing 
speaking and listening skill as well as 
building the language and conceptual background fof their 
reading, they develop a composition, further refining their 
Ideas and learning to write effectively; they read 
someone else's views extending their own Ideas related to 
the theme by recognizing those of the author. Then as they 



discuss the au'^Ks^eas. relating them to their own. 
they us% orai language or organize the new experience 
with the old From the very beginning of instruction the 
reading-to-learn phase takes precedence over the learning- 
to-read phase" (Stauffer. 1969. 294). Given reading materials 
that offer a high pay-oft^in terms of ideas and given the 
opportunity to talk and listen and write in relation to tftose 
Ideas children accept reading as a full partner with other 
language skills. It is introduced and maintained as a vital 
part of language, contributing to thinking and conceptual 
growth 

Such an integrate approach would seem to contribute 
to the prevention of reading disabilities in several ways. 
Children understand the function of reading and its relation- 
ship to language and learning, and so work purposefully/ 
Steps are^laken to insure that children have an adequate 
orai base for reading development. Command of orai and 
written language develops together. Reading materials are 
^ at the appropriate language and interest level for individual 
children. .Initial success in reading promotes a confidence i 
and enthusiasm that facilitates Jearnlng. 
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Capitalizing on Xlhildren's 
Interest and Experience * 
Marj or ie McLean and Grace Walby 

To increase reading skill, promote the reading habtt 
and produce a generation of book lovers there is no factor 
so powerful as interest " « 

George W NorvelP 
interest is an active and dynamic force which provides 
a strong impetus for learning. One has only to observe the 
tremendous effOrt put forth by a lad Intent on becoming a 
a good hockey player or the patient persistent efforts of a 
chtld^n grossed in observing the antics of an ant colony to 
be convinced of the powerful impact of interest upon activity. 
How can we capitalize on the specific interests of the chil- 
dren we teach in such a way as to nurture each child's 
Interests and at the same time provide opportunities for 
learning the skills of reading? 

As teachers we are concerned with two aspects of in- 
terest — ustng children's interests to motivate reading and 
developing interests m reading As Huck' has said. 
*1f we teach a child to read, yet not develop a taste for 
reading all our teaching Is for naught. We shall have pro- 
duced a nation of illiterates — those who know how to read 
but do not read." 

Every teacher knows that the children who come to tier 
classroom are different, not only in size and appearance 
but m experience, hopes, fears and interests She also 
Ifnows that one of the most important maxims In teach- 
ing IS "know each child" One activity that can provide 
insight and at the same time build upon individual 
interest is to ask e^ch child td bring a snapshot 
of himself to school These pictures can be mounted and 
used in: ensuing days for the development of individual 
stories which were posted about the room, shared and 
talked about with the other children. A story such as Dal- 
gleish's Bears on Hemlock Mountam read by the teacher 
at this point can expand the chlldren*s world to 
other children who may be met in books . 

A teacher who really listens to children will also im\i , 
many clues to their interests. Perhaps one of the children 
has received a new petNAn announcement about this can 
evoke much discussion and comment about other pets. 

Children live In a real world and are affected^by the 
events of their community. A discussion of some of the 
robiems encountered by the children in one class lead 
to this story. "The policeman comes to help us. If we have 
no food he brings us some. When boys steal money he 
comes to pick up the boys to take them to a foster home. 
He comes to pick up drunkards. When a man shQOts another 
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man he takes the gun The pohceman is our friend " Surely 
there are concerns here that a perceptive teacher could 
use to promote compassion for and understanding of 
problems faced by many m our worW Informal sessions 
with community workers can provide opportunities for 
chWren to explore the options open to them Biographies 
and myths as well as fiction such as Gates Little ViC 
(VikiQg) in which a bo> copes with racial prejudice can 
lead to understanding of how others have dealt with problems. 

It may be only when we have tapped an interest vital 
to a child that we can help him see reading as a valuable 
actfVity, one in which he is witling to expend the energy 
necessary to team When we have achieved this commitment 
we are on the way\to preventing reading failure As he 
grows in reading and find^ satisfaction in books, reading 
as an activity may become an interest in itself. According 
to Smith ^nd Dechant' *A child learns to read because he 
1^ motivated by b^sic personal needs. But grladuaity, as 
TO becomes skilled in reading, reading becomes^ motivat- 
ing force of Its own " 

ImpIiQ^injJihese comments is the need for teachers to 
be constantly tuned in to thb feelings and interests of the 
child This sensitivity aids the teacher in monitoring clues 
not only regarding substantive interests of children, but 
also helps in receiving signals regarding "Readings" of 
the chifd for specific learnings For example, she will be 
aware of signs that a particufar child if beginning to 
associate ideas vyith printed symbols or-that thachild^is 
displaying curiosity about signs and labels in the room. 
This same sensitivity will facilitate knowledge of what 
is appropriate for the individual child at any given time 
both with respect to materials and methodology 

Much has been written relating materials to the needs 
of chjldrer^ Usually these needls are Identified through lists 
such as those of Maslow* and relate to secuirty. acceptance, 
and the conoept of self. Is.it that learning materials meet 
or satisfy these various needs in the traditional sense, or 
is that the writer through some universal or particular 
experience has linked up or connected v^yh some aspect 
of t{>© material because of the common elements of the 
erience? Perhaps the basic need has to do with the 
interaction of the mind and heart of learner and writer 
This point is crucial to capitalizing on the interest and ex- 
perience of children. There may be only one connecting - 
thread, but this i9 sufficient to involve the child as a ffuent 
reader in venturing forth with the ^riter Perhaps it is 



not enough to find materials about" this subject or that, 
but books by certain writers who not only have some- 
thing to say about a particular subject, but who speak with 
conviction, with feeling, with integilty, and who have the 
power to leave their reaber somewhat enriched because of 
their meeting The magic lies in something that happens 
to the chifd as a result of a learning experience. Each 
activity enioyed should strengthen his desire to read further. 
If he becomes really interested nothing can stop him. 

This focus oi^capitaliztng on the child s experience and 
things he is interested m can be translated into classroom 
action in a, variety of ways The papers by Stevenson and 
Hoehn suggest only two possibilities for such translation 

FOOTNOTES 
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Child aulhorship 

Joan Stevenron ^ 



Many children in beginning reading mouth words in 
response to the squiggles on the page, attaching little or 
no meaning to these words While they may be develop- 
ing isolated skills that may or may not have utility. 
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this Onfortunate^perience leaves the child with at 
least two vital deficiencies. First.' he fails to develop the 
concept that reading 13 in a very real siBnse a means 
of communication. Further, such a meaningless exer- 
cise'can only stifle rather than stimulate interest tn . 
reading. The position taken in this paper is that en-^ 
couraging child authorship provides one means by which 
many reading difficurties could be circumvented as it 
IS in this role that the child is in a prime position to 
capitalize fully on his interests and his experiences. 

The comptemenjtary relationship between reading and 
writing Is well documented. Hellrpan & Holmes (1972) 
defend the position that encouraging early writing is 
beneficial as a basis for reading success since learners 
soon discover that their writing actually becomes read- 
ing and they can improve their reading ability by 
reading what they and their friends have written. Van 
Allen (1970) author of Language Bxpenences in Read- 
ing^ explains it in this way. "Children who write 
readi They have to!"* * 

Further, in an explanation of how children's writing 
creates within them a desire to read more and to begomB-. 
more involved in their language, James Moffett says- 
"They get caught up in cycles of giving and taking words 
that gather momentum and accelerate progress in both 
reading and writing."' Finally, Mary-Anne Hall 
speaks of this same interreTStfonship between langu^e. 
reading and >yritlng«when she says: 

"As children transform their thoughts into writing 
form through the encoding, of their speech, and as 
they read iheir stories they are Integrating all of 
their communication skills."^ 

Scopt of th« term 'Child authorship' ^ 

When is a child considered an au^or? Early writing ^^^"^^ 
experiences may be as simplistic as completing the seh- 
tence: my name Is — . The 8<?ope of the term is in- 
tended to be' very broad It includes one-word or one-, 
phrase picture-stories printed in manuscript letters by 
the teacher It also includes a collection of pictures 
below which there appears a complete sentence describ- 
ing^ each And It includes the more* mature work of a 
Merles of drawings picturesquely described by well- 
, formed complex sentences produceTd by an independent 
writer or bictated by a cf)\\6 to another Irtdependent 
writer. 



Hopefully, within his sc9ipe, eya/yj^hlld should be 
able j9>jput forth his feeling^s and tdeas irito print. This 
^ encourage the feeling v^thin a childfthat 'he' can 
produce language and he'^can create^tortes. And it will 
help provide an early awarene ss dM ne natural link 
between written and spoken^rds. 



Suggestions to encourjige chilS^jiuthorship 

Stimulation 
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/ Expose children to various and assorted kinds of 

writing. They should listen to and or read a variety of 
materials (rhymes, i^ngles and alliteration (Monroe, 
1971) )-and-daJh|s often. For example, poetry for chil- 
dren such as that prepared by Dorothy Aldis* and 
A. A. Milne* should be readily accessible. Stories 
suitable for reading-along or for dramatization, for 
example^those by Bill Martin Jr.' should be bursting 
the seams o7 the classroom library. 

Foster creative work by providing a variety of work- 
ing rffaterials. Make readily available different kinds of 
r paper for writing, materials for making attractive 
covers, pictures for iiius^atlons, pencils, markers, ^ 
paints, crayons plus many other delightful things which 
wilt help the child realize the success of his endeavor. 
The necessity of providing vSUipiuii was once expressed 
In this way: 

"inventing is difficult for children If they are merely ' 
told to *make up a story*. They need definite stiipulants 
and frameworks that pronjpt the imagination/^ 

Individuality 

Encourage individuality m creatiVfty by helping chil- 
dren focus-in on their own interests. Guide them in the 
appreciation of their own thoughts,. feelings and ideas 
and kindle their willingness to be unique. 

irage chHdren to write using the naturalness 
spoken expression. For example, if a child 
fiotably^ huqiorous In conversatfon, help him to show this 
in his written w&rk. That is. their writing should be 
imitative of the^r own mannerisms as opposed to being 
carbon copies of adult writings. Encourage each^ctiiid 
to developVi/s language personality. 
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Publications 

The term 'publiGation' used here implies at) levels of 
displaytng or sharing completed writmg It mclucks the 
posting of stories or, poems, the stapling together of a 
series of stories, the editing of a cTass newspaper, ihe 
oral sharing of written ideas and more. Publifca|ion 
provides an immediate reward for the author and at the 
same time creates ideas and models for readers. 

These publications may become part of the school 
library so that children have an opportunity to enjoy 
the varied contributions. The importance of such publi- 
cation IS described here- <f 
•'Children whose writmg is published see themselves as 
creators of ideas, as producers of language and as 
functioning members of the language community 
' They want to master technical language skills, to 
modify form and style, and to read bpoks by other 
authors to become acquainted with their language 
and Ideas "» 

Conclusion 

If the importance of child authorship is established 
in terms of mcreasing reading proficiency and improv- 
ing reading interest it s*^ms reaK)nable to suggest 
that such ^^ctivity can then "lead ti reading the more 
conventional materials thar'the school cherishes so 
highly "»o 

% 
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A crucial task of the primary teachef Is to find ways 
of aiding the child in translating concr/te experiences in- 
to thought and meaningful symbolic j^p^rlence. There is 
perhaps no better way to accomp lis/ this than to bridge 
this gap by judicious use of picture/ Capturing children's 
experiences with a camera providp a source of pictures 
which can help to achieve the transition. This is so par- 
ticularly since photographs ofteryprovlde the additional 
dimension of personaltsm and interest. 

' . This article Ulustrates how / teacher can capitalize on 
an experience with children \J develop any number of , 
language arts skill?. / * . * ' 

^ "Experience" -may, bejfefthed to include a happening as 
spontaneous asf a'child 'fea&ing the classroom gerbils or 
a planned experience InvolCing the process of butter mak- 
Ing. 

The process of butte/maklng is used here to Illustrate 
specific skill development that could ensue from use of 
camera shots of varloi/sjStages of the process. 

* * / « ' 

Vocabulary development 

Naturally the bepttime for oral language deveiopmejit 
and extension Is difring the actual activity. However, oftep 
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th,e amount of input and opportunity for "practice" ts 
limited during the activity. Pictures of the stages of pro> 
cess (in this case butter making) provide this kind of 
additional input. For example, f picture of Janice 
shaking the jar is exposed. "How ts Janice shaking 
the jar?" Words like "vlgourously" "energetically" 
could be introduced or reviewed here. "How did the 
consistertcy of the cream change from picture one to 
picture three?" An activity like this can provide an 
ideal opf^ortunity to elicit and provide descriptive and 
picturetsque vocabulary. For example,' "the butter tastes 

like It is as smooth as as s'oft as " 

etc. Again a wide choice of words can be elicited or 
introduced. There is no reason to hmit vocabulary to 
listening and speaking dimensions. Once the photographs 
are mounted space can be left so that children can dictate 
descriptive sentences for the teacher to record underneath 
the picture. 



Stquthce tkillt 

It Is one thing to talk about the sequence of a process in 
retrospect but quite another to have pictorial reference 
available to aid. recall and clarify thinking. In this case 
the teacher can jumbie the' pictures and ask children to 
arrange them in order on the c^esk or chalkboard'ledge This 
provides a good opportunity for concomitant oral discussion. 
"Why must picture four come before picture five?" This 
further provides an excellent avenue for development^of 
connectives that are Important first in thought— ttr^riJln' 
speech and wrltlng. f^or exampler"First we poured the 
cream then we ... after that ... soon ... before long 
... etc." ^ 



Main idta 

After children have talked about the sequence of pictures 
they talk about what are ail these pictures about. ' ' Let's 
put them into the correct order and make a book out of 
them. "What is a good name for the book? Then discuss why 
the title IS appropriate and why perhaps certain suggested 
titles were not appropriate because they related only to 
specific pictures rather than Subsumed the total sequence. 
Again, children who are able to read the recorded statements 



below the pictures should be encouraged to reiy less on 
the picture for main idea and more on the words. The in- 
^ tent here is to develop main idea skills first through listen- 
ing and speaking and then transfer the skill to reading bear- 
ing in mind that the essentially the same thinking com- 
ponent IS common and crucial to ail three Ifinguage arts 
strands. 

Outlining tkillt 

Again using content of Immediate interest and based 
on pertinent experience provides a more realistic starting 
point for teaching a skill commonly recognized as 
difficult. Once children Kave Identified the main idea or 
' "what 'K's all about" the teacher can take sub-set^ of 
pictures from the total set and probe for ideas Itjggested 
by the sub-set. for example, the first three photos may 
detail with "preparing for butter making." This becomes 
the first main heading and the content ol each of the three 
individual pictures become the supporting details. 

Left to right progretsion 

Photographs can be employed to develop a wide range 
of pre-readirtg skills. One of these is the development of 
left-to-;4ght progression. This can t)e done by arranging the 
pictures in logical order and moving ^ng from l^*to- 
right as the pictures are being discussed. At 9 later stage, 
the dictated stories can be used to extend the same sklli 
incorporating words rather than pictures. 

Conclusion 

^ The suggestions above by no means exhaust the possi- 
^ bilitles for language arts skills development through photo- " 
graphs — the suggestions provfde a mere sampling. The 
possibilities for the pictures to be used for sight vocabulary 
development, contextual clue development (listening or 
reading), visual and auditory discrimination, etc. are limit- 
less. Further, only one activity has been cited for illustration. 
The everyday life of the classroom and of the Individual 
child provides "content" and scope that can be captured 
with a camera and capitalized upon as a vitnl source for 
interesting skill development. 
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'A Compendium of Resource/ 
Materials / 
Marlene Brayne / 

When a grade one child is asked what he is gomg tb 
learn in school, he usually states that he is goingjo 
learn to read He has learned from parental and other 
sources that one key to success in school is based upon 
his ability to read 

The philosophy of the teaching of reading, especially 
at the primary, level, should be oriented to success in 

' reading and the prevention of reading failure it is easier 
to correct reading problems as they appear than to wait 
until the crtild reaches a frustration level that transforms 
a reading fSroblem into an emotional problem. The 
appropriateuuse of a variety^of mat^ials can play an 
important roTe in the prevention of reading failu're Chil- 
dren require work not only in \Ue basal reader and 
workbooks, but also with library books, newspapers, 
commercially made and teacher made games, diction- 
.aries, thesauruses In addition, children should have 
access to a multiplicity of media, including, filmstnps, 
slides, records and films Moreover, children require a ^ 
spope of reading experiences to become independent 
readers An er)jiching program of recreational resiling, 
using easy to i-ead books, paperback books and library 
books, iSi essential A teacher needs instructional ma- 
tertal. such as reading games, books and exercises dif- 
fering in difficulty aod content, in order to meet the 
varied needs and interests of the child Generally, each 
child has his own unique skill area difficulty, self-direct- 
ed instructional materials should be employed to reme- 
diate weak skill areas Consequently, a school with 
adequate supplies of supplementary materials is one of 
the prerequistes for over coming reading failure. >l)so 
teachers should know when to employ these materials at 
the appropriate time and to the proper children as the 
needs of the children are diagnosed. 

The basal reading series, alone, is not sufficient for 
many children For those children whojequire supple- 
mentary help, an abundance of resource materials are a 
prerequiste to their success These children may require 
additional activities, such as, phonic or word drill, motor 
and coordination practice, and comprehension practice. 
A child's inadequacies in skill areas can be partially 
mitigated by supplementary materials One advantage 
of utilizing these resource materials is that they are 

generally regarded by children as; fun Failure is not 
usually associated with them. Some children, failing to 
learn to read, develop leelings of frustration and anxiety 
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towards anything which looks iike a basal or any basal 
related matenaL Resource materials can be used to help 
alleviate the child's anxieties anrfto assist the child in 
regaining confidence in his reading ability For this 
problem, easy to read paper ba6ft books .are good They 
can be employed to spark an interest m reading. When 
the student's weak areas are remediated and he has 
regained confidence in himself, the child can gradually 
be brought back into the basal stream. 

The following sections will contain annotated bibli- . 
ographies of sources in the areas of children's diction- 
aries and thesauruses, word and skill lists. short/'Easy 
to Read" trade books and games to develop reading and 
language skills. 



i4 



Primary dictionaries 



V. Olchewi»cki 



\ 



In learning to read, children develop an awareness 
of the world of words, and a curiosity to know more 
about them. The primary school years seem a natural • 
time to develop a confidence In using the dictionary so 
that children can acquire such attitude, habits and skills 
that will encourage life-Ion^ use of this reference text 
It would seem that judiciou^i^selection of appropriate 
dictionaries would aid in developing these attitudes and 
skills^ 

The list below is cerjainly not complete, but would 
meet a variety of needs. 

\ Brown. A.. Downing. J., and Sceats. J.. Pyramid 
. Primary Dictionary Strltt. New York. Pyramid Pub- 
lications. 1972. Set of foun^-graded in fullness of defini- 
tion, amount and kind of tifustration. and type size. 
Dictionary 1 intended for ages 4-7. Dictionary 2 for 
''ages. 6-9 Definitions adapted to style of children'^ talk. 
Soft cover. 4 by 7 Handbook and Teacher's Guide. 



Drysdale. Patricks Words to Usa, A Primary 

Thasaurus. Toronto. Gage Educational Publishing Lim- 
ited, 1971. Words to do with same subject are shown 
together. For example, ninety-eight words hkving to do 
with Flowers are further grouped on two facing pages. 
Headings, pictures, page numbers, colour and index help 
child locate words Hard cover. 8 by 10. 178 pp. 

MoQroe. Marion and Greet. W. Cabelf. My Uttia 
Dictionary of Words I Know or Want to Know. Toronto. 
W J. Gage Limited. 1970. By lists and illustrations, 
1341 words are grouped' according to their meanings and 
functions, words for people, words for places, words that 
help teil where, etc. Indented as source book' of words 
for children learning to read and write. Primary type. ^ 
Soft cover. 6.5 by 8.5, 83 pp, ' • , t 

- f"* * 
• l^orsfar?, Joyce and VVilbur, Beverfey. Danfs Primary 
Dictionary, Level I. Toronto. J. M. Dent & Sons * 
^ (Canada) Limited. 1959. Word lists, some words illus- 
trated clearly with line drawings, grouped by beginning 
letter. Intended as aid to children's story writing. Hard 
cover. 6 by 9. 57 pp. Level il. 1970. Coloured illustra- 
tiond. Intended as spoedy spelling guide to creative 
writing. Hard cover. 7.5 by 9. 941 pp. 

Reed. I^ary and Osswald. EdithiMy First Qolden Dic- 
tionary. New York, Golden Pres^s. 1969. Colourfully 
illustrated are 243 words for beginning readers. Beneath 
each word is a' senfence whicli^ repeats the object-word 
and tells something about it. Hard cover. 9.5 by 13, 16 pp. 

Scarry, Rfchard. Storyl>ook Dictionary. New York, 
Golden Press, 1971. Over 700 entries. Each entry, colour- 
fully Illustrated, tells a separate and complete tittle 
story, with setting, cast of delightful animal characters, 
and plot. Hard cover. 10 by 12. 125 pp. *^ ^ 

Schuiz, Charles M. fha Charlla Brown Dicttoi>ary. 

New York. World Publishing. 1973. Contains 2400 
entries. The Peanuts Gang- helps define words through ► 
colourful illustrations and context, using explanation 
further information, synonyms and antonyms, all In the 
language of children. Hard cover, 8.5 by 11.5, 399 pp. 

Watters. Garnette and Courtis, S. A. Tha Picture Die- • 
tionary for Children. New York. Grossett and Ountop. 
1970. Contains 2177 basic words and 2902 variants. Word 
/ 
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given in context, with definition ^nd/or itlustiation. Hard 
cover, J5.5 by 11.5, 383 pp. . ' / 

Whitman. Dons. Wor^ Wondtr Dictionary. New 

' York. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, tnc.'^j^e. "A linguis- 
tic approach to vocabulary development." Meanings - 
developed within various contexts. Focuses also on struc- 
ture of language and dictionary siciil developmentjIKjs- 
tratlons. Teacher's edition. Hard cover. 8 by 9.8^377 pp. 

Woodward, Ken. My Word Book. Londoin^oilins. 
Colourful full page liiustrations ace At Breal<fast, 
In the Toyshop, -In-the Parl(,"Xt thjr'Zoo, and so on. T>fe 
fftcihg page separately iliu^trat^ and names at least' 
nine of the items in the cbnrposite. Hard Cover. 8.5 by 
11,40 pp. - ' 



Books for children 
to read by themselves 
at the kindergarten 
to grad0^three level 

Lois C. S^tt 



^ Most Children are fascinated by books. They see their 
parents rdadmg them and often they have had books read 
to them Long before they are able to read they have come 
to know that books contain all kinds of interesting and in- 
formative storiesj Thus, as soon as they have mastered a 
few very basic reading skills they are very excited about 
readin^ooks Teachers are frequently at a loss to find 
a readily available supply of appropriate books at very 
easy reading levels to satisfy the varied interests of 
their children.' How can children be allowed to*read exten- 
sively and to develop life-long Interests fn reading if their 



yruwm i 
Sj^^t 
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growth is stunted at the very time of their life when it ^ ' 
sjMlifiLbe encouraged'' Perhaps, if teachers were given a ' 
s to publishers, prlpes. and kinds of books available 
area, they would find it easier to make wise and 
extensive selections. The following annotated bibliography 
of books and sets of books for supplementary reading at 
•the K-3 level might be helpful. / 
Advonturot In Ditcovtry, We§tern Publish^ ^ » • * 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside Ltd.) 

/ These books were written under th^ supervision of Paui 
A Witty, Ph D , Northwestern University, and comprise , 
part of a developmental language program for children at 
the pre-schooi and grade one levels. The youngsters will 
enjoy these self-discoyery books that encourage them to 
make new observations and acquire neiV/ experiences 
about everyday things in the world around them. There are 
twelve pupii books with titles such as "Adventures With 
Color," Understanding Shapes," and "The Thinking Book " 
$49.00/set. 

AdvtnturM In Storyland, Grdiier of Canada Ltd. 

There are forty-five paperback books and records in 
this series. The books are suitable for children from K to 
ill. The children will enjoy reading these books on their ' 
own and listening to the records that accompany them. 
$37.11/set, 

BambI Raadm, Saunders of Toronto, Ltd. . 

This is a set of six very little books. Thev/^ntain real 
life photographs of a little boy and a pet f^n named 
Bambi. The print is easy to read for chijdren at the grade 
one level. $1.50/set.' 

Th« Bttt In Chlldran't Paparbackr/ Groller of Canada, 
Ltd. / 

There are thirty-seven booKs in this series of \yeii 
known, well loved chiidrenVbooks. A few of the tidies in 
this series are "Andy an^nhe^ Lion," 'Tlipi''' "Madeline," ' 
and "Winnie the Pooh/^28.85/set. I 
CarouMi BooKSt J >m- Cent and Sons (Canada) Ltd. ; 

These book s/nay be used as an individualized reading 
instructipfi pro-am in the primary grades or as suppie- 
menmry bojeJks at the K-3 level. They deal with reality., 
fanj^y, o^try. and science The books are well illustrated 
^rth C0«dons, real life photographs, and other ^ttrajtttve, 
/ colpnuiillustrations. There are twd sets — one at the grade 
y offs'level and one at the grade two level. $40.00/set (Approx.) 
Indian Lagtnds, Ginn and Company 

There are ten books In this series ail about the ad- 
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ventures of Nanabush, and Indian spirit. The old Indian 
legends aVe retold and illustrated by Daphne Beavon^vVhose 
Indian narpe is Odiig. Children in grades two and three 
could be fascinated by both the stories and accompar|^n0 
/ pictures. $6 85/set» ; . . - v, ^ * 

Th« J Wontftr Why Books, Holt, RInehart and Winston, • 
' inc. V . • , 

TfiiS set of twenty-four books has been written for child- 
ren at the primary level. The stories, which are related to 
scienpe, are shoj^t, varied, and interesffhg,^they are written 
on a personal level where children are tailing, wondering, 
and thinking about phenomena in *tho> world around them. 
$80.95/set. ^ • X ' 

Kin/6tr Owl Books, (K-d), Uttio Owl Books, (K*2), Young 
Owl Books, (2-4) Holt, RInehart and Winston. 

£ach series Is composed of twenty attractively bound 
books^^fi* vary in size. Bill Martin Jr. has written 
many of mfe^tereSjJn this^series. There are many excellent 
photographs and dravtfings which should created interest' 
and motivate further reading. They provide interesting, 
thought'provoking toplcp in arithmetic, language, literature, 
science, and social studies. $62.70/set. 
Mtthutn Caption Books, Methuen Publications 

These books are' intended for children at the earliest 
stages of reading. Vocabulary is^inked to picture clues, 
there ^re many repetitive sentences; and s^me stories 
*are in rhyme. Gradually, as the children advance In ready- 
ing, fewer picture clues are presented and there is le^s 
repetition. There are six sets. 75 cents/set. 
Monstor Books Sot, J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) 
Ltd. . * 

This set consists of twelve books and a teacher's manual. 
Primary level children will enjoy imaginative, exciting, 
and humorous stories such as "Monster Comes to the City," 
or "^Tonster at School." The serie&dktempts to use chifdren's 
language patterns. $14.85/set or $1.05/book 
Nslson Vtnturo Books, credited by John Mclnnes, 
Thorrtas Nelson and Sons Limited. 

Jhese^books are graduated in degree of difficulty with- 
in each grade. There i$>a broad range of interest in the 
books, from mystery stones to po^fps about seasons^nd 
holidays. There afe twbnty book^t the grade 6ne level 
and twenty at the grade two level. $1.00/book (grade one), 
$1.20/book (grade two) 

NIppors, edited by Leila Berg, The Macmljlan Co. 

A delightful liUle series or books, each from ten to 



thirty pages in lengt^ suitable for primary level children. 

The illustrations are colorful and the^sto/ieMre about 
X English o\v^T^r\ in tl^ebOHy. irflh^ country, md at the sea- 
-^^ider. 40 cent$/ iJook (approx.) 

Tht Rtad It Yoursstf Books, Set A and Set B. 

Methuen Publications 

These might be the first books that kindergarten and 

grade one children could "read themselves." The child- - 

ren will be able to discover words by linking them with pictures 

on Qach page. Set A consists of seven sets oLbooks, each 

book having eight page's and having titles such as "What is 

Little?'' Set B consists of six sets of eight-page bool|p with 
• titles such as "What I Like," and "What CAq I Do?" ?1.80/set. 
» « SchMsstic Paporblicks, Scholastic Book Services. ^ 

Scholastic Bcfoks Services put)fj^ inexpensive paperbacks , 
I ranging in price Irom 65 cents-SS cents. little bo 

These attractive little books dan be bandied easily ^ 

by primary children, and a^ the storils are short they will 

appeal even to the niore/eluctant readers. They may 
' be purchased as complete sets it desired. $35.00/set (approx.) 

•Story-Go-Round, Grolier of Canada Ltd. 

Each book is accompanied by a record to which the • 

children may listen before or while reading the^story The 

stories are suitable for children from K-ll. 
^ Lit>rai;y I (27 ^qoks) Books such las "Puff the Magic Dragon" 

find "The Lijtle Engme that CftUld." 

Library II (30 books) piassic Fairy Tales and Stories. 

Library i|l (30 books) Well known stories, riddles and 

countir)g rhymes. $24.03/set.^ 



Graded word lists 
an annotated ^ 
bibliograiph] 




Dean B. ^erry 



Graded word lists.are designed to give the teacher a 
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^^^rade level prediction of a pupil as-well as a 
of word recognition and word analysis skills. 




/ 



I evaluation 

I recognition and word analysis skills. Graded 
word lists are quick and easy to give, art asset for the 
classFOom teacher. The WQ££Uist mawtoe useful for the 
'fjarticular^phildts capable ofhandllfig, the typf of ♦ 
' reading nrfaterials best suited to e^h child, or a way /o/ 
detect the.needs of a chiid whc/us "experiencing real / 
difficulties and should 'Kav^hrfther testing. Teachers/ 
should be a\ware that somei^raded word hsts will give * 
only a direct grade place^e'nt whjie others will gl>^ an 
instrHctidnll, independlrfit and frustration" readm^ level. 

L, afib Cammarota, G/ C, 



Botel,^M.HQlsctaw^U L, aj}cl Cammarota, a c, 
Guldt totht Botef Rtading Invtntory, Chicsho: FoM, 
1961. / " ^ 

- ' This word/fist is for grades one through four and 
consisits of a twenty itep list for each grade leveU The 
wpupil must score 96-tOO jJercent fpr^arj^ Independent 
reading level, 70-90 percent for an instructional leve 
0-65 percent for a friiSfPSational level. 

Dolch Basic Sight Word Tt^t.^Garrarcf Press, 1939 . ^ 

This is a word list of 220 basic sight w^rds which 
can be arranged in grade levels ta Include preprinrer 
through to grade three. The test is untimed and does not 
give a particular grade level other t|ian ap Indication of ^ 
where a child might be placed in a Ibasal' text. Many of 



/ / / 

and to detect error? in word analysis skills Th^list 

has eleven graded word lists often words feagh which 

increase in difficulty Jbetween groiips. The list yields an ^ 

independent, instructional and' frustration re&dmg level. 

McCracken, R A, Standard Rtading Invtntory, 

' Belling fiam, Washington: Pioneer Printing Co , 1966. 
J ' Thfis graded wo?d fist is part of the Standard Reading 
f ^ Inventory and tf\erefo(e has an A and B Form. The lists 
are arranged in increasing order of difficulty beginning 
with preprimer (hrough to grade seven the pupil stops 
whenJess than '50 per cent of the^ords are known on 
any arte list. This list gives an independent, instructional 
^ and frustratiqn reading level. 

Schonell, F. G , Tht Pgychology and Jtaching of 
Reading, London: Oliver afi&^oyd, 1962, 

A graded word reading test ki which ten groups of 
ten words are arranged in increasing difficulty. The test 
yields a reading age for word recognilion. t , ^ . 



the standardized reading tests used 



in schools for grade 



to indicate the word 



placement are based on this word li st 

Durrell Analytit of Rtading Difficult f, 

This graded word list is designed l 
recognition and word analysis level, of a pupil. There is 
a list for each grade from one through six arranged In 
, successive difflcufty. The grade score is obtained when 
a pupil misSes seven successive words on a single list* 
or conpletes the hardest list. ^ 

Harris, A, J,, How to increatt Rtading Ability, New 

York- D&yid McKay. 1961. 

, This list has ten words for each grade level begin- 
ning with p^-eprimer afid proceeding t.hro ugh to m f^fth 
grade Opce the child misses more than three words on 
any list a grade score Is obtained. 

LaPray, M., and Ross, R., Tht Gradtd Word LItt; 

Quick Qaugt of ^tadintf Ability, JournAt,0f Reading, ^ 
12, lSt69 - ; ^ 

Here Is a lisi designed to determl/ie a readUig level 
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Sources of games 
and game books 



Wallace Burron 



'The purpose of this section Is to attempt to provi'de ' 
teachers and those assisting feacherff with sources for 
obtaining games and, game books^to develop reading 
and language skills. Chlldl-en seem tofffarn moreseasHy - 
and enjoyabi/ when they have ready^access tO/eading 
^ames Bnd other fJVinted materials. It seems that in the 
mind of the modern child, no longer is reading something 
done only Uojp a basic reader, rather It includes a host 
of different miaterlals thus providing many more possi- 
bilities for reading practice and fun. 

'Listed below are publishers and suppliers of chll^^en'a^ 
books, games and special education material. They 
have, in the past, mailejd catalogues upon request. ^ 



Publishers 



Doubleday & Company. Inc. 
575 Madison AVenue 
New York 22. N-Y: U.S A. 



The Book Society of Canada Limitecl 
4386 Sheppar^ Avenue 
Agincourt, Ontario 

Abingdon Press, 810 

Broadway, Nashville 2. Tenn. U.3.A, 

Barnetl Loft. Ltd. 958 ^ 
Church St., * ' 

.Baldwin, N.Y. 1151% 
U.SrA. 

Sobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
724-730 N. MeridtarrStreet ^ 
IndianapoJis 7, Ind. U.S.A. 

'Burns'& MacEachern Limited 
62 Railslde Road ^ , 

Don Mills, Ontario 

Clarke, lrwtn'& Company^imlted 
Clarwin Housja ' * • '* 
791 St. Clair Avenue W.<^ 
Toronto, Ontario , 

Coilter-MacMillan Canada. Limited' 
E)?ettttlv# Offices 
112$B Leslie Street 
Don Mills. Ontario 

Control Developrnent Company 

80 Genesee Street 

Lake Zurich, Illinois 6d647 

Copp ClarK Publishing Company 
51^ Wellington Sti^eet W. 
Toronto, Ontario 

Creative Playthings 
PrincetQn, New Jersey 08540 
U.S.A 



Educational Teaching Aids 
A. Dalgger & Company 
159 West KInzie Street 
Chicago, Jlllnois 6061 0 

Educatlc^nal Media -7 Through — 

Marvin Melnyk Associates 

Box 3783 Post^f station B ^ ' 

203 Cadomin Building 

276 Main Street 

Winnipeg. Manitoba R3C 1A9 

Foliet Publishing Company — Through 
The Ryerson Pfess * 
299 Queen' Street W. 
Toronto, Ontario ^ 



Gagd Educational Publications Ltd. 
Box.^000 ^ / 
164 (^mmander Bl>/d. ; 
.Agincourti Ontario 

General Publishing Company 
30 Lesmili Qoad 
Don Mills. Ontario 

I' 

Ginn and Company - ^ 

35 Mobile Drive < 

Toronto. Ontario 



Highlights for Children 
2300 W. Fifth Avenue , 
Columbus, d^ilo 43216' 'rtltS.A. 

Holt. Rinehart & Winston of Canada Ltd. 
633 Oxford Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
% 

Mifelelland^& Stewart Limited, 

25 Holllnger Road 

Toronto^ Ontario, Canada " 



McGraw-Hill Ryerson of Canada Ltd 
330 Progress Avenue 
Scarborough. Ontario 

Charles E Merrttl Canada ltd 
1300 Alum CL^SlTQ^^ye ^ 
Columbus/ohio- 437^6 

Meyer Vi' 
4^5 Madf 
Winnipeg. 

ThorrtSyNel 
81 Curlew Drive 
Don Mill^AlBrio 




Open Court Publishing Company 
Box 599 

La Salle. Hhnots 61301 

Oxto^ Univef:$rty Press 
70 wnford Dnve 
DopIIaiiIs. Ontario 

. / * 
Pa(m%ublishef^ Limited 
l949-55th Avenue 
Dorval 760. Quebec 

Reader's Digelst 
Education Division 
215 Bedfern Avenue 
JMontreal 215, Quebec 



^ books, easy to rea'd books, recreation tx)0ks and religious 
'books for boys and giris. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. offers a wide variety of mate- 
rials of interest to girls* of ages seven and up. The 
material is relatively inexpensive, and will provide the 
classrcwm library with hard-to-find material designed 
especially for gIris 

The publfcations of Obubleday ^-Company include a 
large number of books which the classroom teacher would 
find off value- This is highly recommended. 

Qroller EducatfonaTCorporatlon publishes the "Reading 
Attainment System*'. This high interest, low vocabul^ 
series especially designed for the "turned ofT student 
comes in two kits and takes in practicaJfy all grade 
levels. Highly recommended. 

Hort. Rjnehart & Winston. Inc.. a combination of thre 
well-knowQ publishers producing Juvenile .jMpi<s under 
the combined name, include a "Book to Bm^ On** series 
for ages six to eight, the Fogo series for cmmren ages 
six to riine, and a number of other titles. 

The publishers of "Highlights tor Children- offer a 
wide variety of games and puzzles including the very 
popular "Hidden Picture Serias." Highly recommended. 

One of the most frightening features of a reading 
program is "Where do I get' the materials?" We hope 
the list of publishers given m this section will provide 
teachers with enough catalogues to choose good chil- 
dren's books and games. 



TR Services, Ltd., 

287 Mac>hei«on Avenue 

Toronto 7. Ontario 



The Abingdon Press catalogue provides a carefu,! 
description of a(| their new books, and with an annotated 
listing of earlier publications The description of the new 
bo^oks includes, even the exact size of the text as wefi 
as the age and grade t^et of the material, its publication 
date, binding, number of pages and price. In addition to 
their listing of new books, they also have an excellent 
listing of picture books; several titles m the read-aloud 
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